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Why Graduate 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to 
high school or who is now in high school 
should read this pamphlet, and every 
parent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to gradua- 
tion are simply told. They are interest- 
ing to read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a 16- 
page pamphlet—pocket size. 

Superintendents and principals in 
every section of the country are order- 
ing these for their pupils to read and to 
take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each 
$5.00 per 100 copies 


ORDER OF 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 Beacon St., Boston 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 

















WHITE LATIN TEST 


By Dorrance S. WHITE 


Department of Latin, University of Michigan, and 
Head of Department of Latin, Ann Arbor Nigh School 


A comprehensive test designed to measure growth 
in the knowledge of Latin through four years of 
study. It consists of two parts: a vocabulary test 
and a sentence test. Part I consists of a hundred 
words selected according to the frequency with 
which they occur in the works of authors that 
are read for college entrance. Part II consists of 
twenty sentences composed and grouped according 
to increasing difficulty of syntax. 


For each item of the test four alternative transla- 
tions are given and the student checks the one 
which he judges is correct. This makes possible 
purely objective scoring which can be done rapidly 
with the use of the Key which is supplied. 


Scores on this test may be used for all purposes 
for which a standard achievement test is de- 
signed. Tentative semester norms are available 
for first, second, third, and fourth year Latin stu- 
dents. The administration of the test can be com- 
pleted within the ordinary class period. 


Examination: Form A or Form B. Price per package of 25 
examination booklets, with 1 Manual of Directions, 1 Key, and 
1 Class Record, $1.25 net. 


Specimen Set. Envelope containing 1 Examination and 1 Key 
of each form, 1 Manual of Directions, and 1 Class Record. 


Price 20 cents postpaid. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 
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Less teaching 


More singing 
More learning 


THE MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES 


The MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES aims to make the most of music in edu- 
cation and carries out the psychological and pedagogical principles es- 
sential to the successful presentation of any educational subject. 


The names of the books allow an unusual flexibility in the assignment to 


grades: 


Songs of Childhood—Introductory Music—Juvenile Music 
Elementary Music—Intermediate Music—Junior Music. 


The mechanical perfection, clear type, and colored illustrations appeal to 


the eye. 


The variety and character of the poetry quicken the imagination. 


The beauty and lasting worth of melody and harmony make song- 
singing a natural means of self-expression and music a part of life 
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National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 
June 29-July 5. 
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The issue of May 29 will have the best 
article on “The Eternal Harvard” that has 
appeared anywhere. It has been prepared by 
Frederic A. Tupper, of Brighton High School, 
Boston, a classmate of Theodore Roosevelt in 
Harvard, and a very brilliant writer as well as 
an ardent admirer of Louis Agassiz and Asa 
Gray, Longfellow and Lowell, William James 
and George H. Palmer, the men who have made 
Harvard stand out most eminently for seventy- 
five years and more. 
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CRITICS OF PRESIDENT BUTLER 


We have had many inquiries as to why we 
have said nothing about President Nicholas 
Murray Butler’s attitude on the saloon. 

We do not consider that any concern of the 
Journal of Education. His fame now and here- 
after rests and will rest upon the success of 
Columbia University, and on that record he will 
go into history as one of America’s greatest 
university presidents. Incidentally he has kept 
in the limelight, which he seems to enjoy, by 
various side shows. 

These various shows on the side seem never 
to have jeopardized his influence as a univer- 
sity president; possibly they have attracted 
some men of large means to the support of 
‘Columbia University. 





At least we have never felt called upon to 
pay any editorial attention to the way in which 
President Butler wins applause in outside ex- 
hibitions of his personal opinions on irrelevant 
issues. 
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STANLEY HALL FOUNDATION 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall left an estate of more 
than $200,000, of which he left half to Clark 
University as a G. Stanley Hall Foundation for 
Research. The entire estate was earned and 
saved after he went to Clark University. In 
early professional life he spent most of his 
income in study in Europe. 

After he went to Worcester he set a high 
price—for those times—on his professional ser- 
vices with voice and pen. 
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NEW NAMES IN THE HALL OF FAME 
On May 13 ten 


new names were added to 
the Hall of Fame, New York University. The 
one woman is Alice Freeman Palmer. The two 


others whose names are especially gratifying 
are Phillips Brooks and Samuel M. Clemens. 

With others the surprise is that they have 
not been there before: Thomas Jefferson, John 
Adams, Andrew Jackson, Joseph Henry, Peter 
Cooper, J. B. Eades, and W. T. G. Morton. 

The unveilings were by John Adams, a great- 
great-grandson of the former President; Miss 
Josephine Brooks, a niece of Dr. Brooks; Mrs. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsen, Mr. Clemens’ daughter; 
Miss Sarah Cooper Hewitt, a granddaughter 
of Peter Cooper; Thomas A. Edison; Andrew 
Jackson IV., a great-grandson of Jackson; 
Mrs. Francis O. Barton, great-great-grand- 
daughter of Jefferson; Bowditch Morton and 
Professor George H. Palmer. 
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WILLIAM J. O'SHEA 

William J. O’Shea, Dr. William L. Ettinger’s 
successor, is one of the best equipped men for 
such promotion in the city service. He repre- 
sents no faction in the school system, has been 
connected with the system as pupil, student, 
and teacher for many years. No one could 
have been promoted from the Board of Asso- 
ciate Superintendents with less opportunity for 
criticism, personally or professiofially. He 
will have hearty and loyal support from all fac- 
tions. 

We have known Dr. O’Shea personally for 
several years, and we are confident that he will 
be a worthy successor of Maxwell and Ettin- 
ger, New York’s two great superintendents. 
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THE WAR WILL NEVER END 


The war between the financial powers and 
the struggling amateurs will never end. Money 
talks. The money king will always put the 
genius without capital out of business. For 
example, an old millinery establishment had 
had the Easter hat business of a Mid-West 
city for years, had made the street on which 
his establishment is the Easter hat trade 
centre of the city of more than a half million 
people. 

But this year a rival with more artistic taste 
than wealth made a brilliant dash into the 
Easter hat trade, threatening to be a serious 
rival. Both the old and the new stocked up to 
the end of the limit, and the rush was all ready 
to begin, when the old proprietor advertised 
that if a half inch of rain fell between ten a.m. 
and one p.m, on Easter anywhere thereabout he 
would return the money paid for every Easter 
hat and the purchaser could keep the hat!! 

Where, oh, where, was the artist rival? 
What could an amateur business man do with 
his vast stock? Advertising was useless. Who 
would buy an Easter hat that she could not, 
would not, wear if it rained between ten and 
one on Easter, so that if it rained she would 
have her unharmed Easter hat thereafter free 
of all cost. The hat did not have to be 
injured. It simply needed to rain so that 
she would not want to wear it. 

What had the money king milliner done? 
Just gone to an insurance company and paid 
one-tenth of the price of the hats for adequate 
blanket insurance, a mere trifle of the profit on 
the hat, probably. 

The money bag insurance company enabled 
the money bag milliner to send the artistic 
milliner to the financial hospital, so to speak. 

What cannot Big Business do? Can the war 
ever end? 
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NOTORIOUS FALSEHOODS—(II.) 


We recently called attention to a “ notorious 
falsehood” that is being used on the platform 
by a speaker of national importance. Here is 
another. Although it appeared recently the 
editor writes that he is wholly unable to trace 
it. Of course there was never any foundation 
for such an absurd statement, and why anyone 
should publish such nonsense is incredible. 

“School people who are struggling against 
reactionaries in matters of finances and school 
improvements can point out that the pious con- 
servatism of one generation may become the 
laughing stock of the next. For example: 
Shortly before the Civil War, Boston made it 
a prison offence to take a bath, except on the 
advice of a physician. The Philadelphia Coun- 
cil tried to make it illegal to bathe between 
November 1 and March 15, and failed by one 
vote. Virginia placed a luxury tax of $30 on 
each bathtub in the state.” 
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EVANSVILLE FAMOUS DEMONSTRATION 


We have known for three years that the 
Evansville high school has had student govern- 
ment far beyond anything we have seen, but 
its latest demonstration is beyond even our ex- 
pectation. On April 30, 1,300 high school 
students with more than half a million dollars’ 
worth of property were for the entire day in 
the charge of student leaders. 

There was no principal, no superintendent, 
no teacher in the building all day. The be- 
havior was entirely satisfactory and the class 
work as good as usual. 

Visitors were coming and going all day more 
than when the teachers were in evidence. We 
were there two years ago, and we saw con- 
ditions far beyond anything we had ever seen. 
We tried to describe it for the Journal of Edu- 
cation then, but we could not do it satisfac- 
torily. When we had described it it read more 
like fiction than fact. We are glad to say that 
we believe to the limit that 1,300 high school 
students on the last day of April, 1924, without 
any one in higher authority on the premises 
all day, were as well behaved, as studious, as 
any school was in the United States on that 
day or any day from September to April. 
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THE BIBLE IN KENTUCKY SCHOOLS 


Governor W. J. Fields has signed a bill, 
which goes into effect in ninety days, provid- 
ing for the reading of the Bible in the common 
schools. 

The bill passed in the Senate by a 31-to-l 
vote and in the House, 77 to 11. The bill reads: 

“An act providing for the reading of the 
Bible in the common schools of the state of 
Kentucky. 

“Whereas, the rules and regulations govern- 
ing the reading of the Holy Bible in the com- 
mon schools of this commonwealth are not uni- 
form, and, whereas, religion and morality are 
necessary to good government and the Bible 
to civilization’s textbook of morality, and it is 
important the common school children shall 
have lessons of morality brought to their 
attention during their school days; therefore, 

“Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
the commonwealth of Kentucky, 

“The teacher in charge shall read or cause 
to be read, a portion of the Bible daily, in 
every classroom or session room of the 
common schools of the state of Kentucky, in 
the presence of the pupils therein assembled 
and no child shall be required to read the Bible 
against the wish of his parents or guardian. 

“The failure of any teacher to conform to 
this act shall be cause for revocation of his 
certificate in the manner provided by law.” 
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FIFTY YEARS OF THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


The Journal of Education, Boston, will cele- 
brate its semi-centennial on June 19. 

No other educational magazine has had an 
experience of fifty years. 

No present editor of any American magazine 
has been on duty for thirty-eight years. 

There is no other national educational weekly 
magazine. 

No writer of today has known America from 
coast to coast for forty-nine years through 
fifty-six round trips from Atlantic to Pacific 
coast, crossing the continent one hundred ‘and 
twelve times. 

No one else has known intimately all United 
States Commissioners of Education, and. all 
presidents of the summer and winter meetings 
of the National Education Association for sixty 
years. 

No one else has addressed as many educa- 
tional audiences in as many cities, states and 
institutions in the past year, the past ten years, 
or the past fifty years. 

He has never had as many or as important 
invitations as he is having in 1924. 

In the World’s Work, March, 1923, William 
McAndrew had a remarkable tribute to Editor 
Winship’s writing from which we _ quote: 
“There is the venerable and virile Journal of 
Education... The Journal is Winship and 
Winship is the Journal. He wrote it in 1875, 
he writes it in 1924... .If to his writing for 
the Journal there were to be added the pages 
making his ‘Life of Horace Mann,’ ‘Great 
American Educators,’ ‘Danger Signals,’ and 
other books, and if the sheets were pasted end 
to end, you would have a great white way, a 
straight and narrow path, more than thirty 
miles long. The remarkable thing is that you 
could walk it from end to end without once 
setting foot on a whine, a slam, a jibe, a sneer. 


When you remember that Winship for fifty 
vears has been the confidant of the schoolmen 
of the country, and has known of every school 
fight, scandal, and failure of the half century, 
it is astounding that he remains a preacher-of 
the positive, neglecting the negative. State 
conventions of teachers have secured him as 
a speaker, over and over again. There is 
scarcely a city where his voice has not been 
heard encouraging, inspiring, soothing, setting 
forth the satisfaction of serving the country as 
a teacher. He coaxes and persuades to a still 
better and always happier performance of the 
missionary work of democracy.” 

The first issue was on January 2, 1875, but 
the creation of the conditions and preparation 
therefor by Messrs. Bicknell and Chatfield were 
from June to December. of 1874. 

The annual special number, June 19, will be 
largely devoted to the part New England has 
played in the National Education Association 
and in the American Institute of Instruction, 
which was the forerunner of the National 
Education Association. 

Most fortunate are we in having Dr. Thomas 
W. Bicknell, who was the creator of the New 
England Journal of Education, vigorous and 
alert at the age of ninety, to make a most im- 
portant contribution to the special number, 
June 19. 

Dr. Homer H. Seerley, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
who has been the most constant attendant 
upon the summer and winter meetings of the 
National Education Association since 1875, will 
make a notable contribution to the special 
number of June 19. 

There will be other interesting memories by 
leaders of early days who are still in the edu- 
cational game. 





“GIFT” COPIES 


Not so long ago a friend of ours who had 
devoted his spare time for several years to the 
preparation of a manuscript that would have 
been immensely interesting to many teachers, 
told me that a prominent publisher had de- 
clined it on the ground that it wouldn’t sell. 
“But I know there would be a demand for a 
generous number of copies,” replied our 
friend. ‘‘ Yes,” said the publisher, “but we 
should have to give them away. The book 
would not be purchased for class use, and it is 
so hard to decline requests for gift copies of 
our publications that we don’t want to take 
chances on this book of yours. We should 
probably lose money, and you would get very 
little royalty from it.” Our friend admitted that 
he had sometimes been the innocent means of 
depriving some authors and publishers of their 
rightful profits, and resolved to buy books he 


wanted in the future unless he could honestly 
assure a publisher that an adoption was con- 
templated. 

This incident opens up a situation concern- 
ing which we have been tempted to write upon 
several times. but we have never been satis- 
fied with what we have written. 

After an author has spent several years in 
research and in the careful preparation of a 
manuscript his material is finally issued from 
the press and the publisher sends complimen- 
tary copies of the book to superintendents and 
teachers who in his opinion are likely to need 
such a book as a classroom text. In the 
course of a year publishing houses send thou- 
sands of sample copies of their new publica- 
tions to educational authorities who have 
charge of the selection of books. It is the 
most adequate method by which the prospec- 
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tive buyer may be given the opportunity for a 
thorough examination of the product which he 
contemplates purchasing. This practice in- 
volves a tremendous expense on the part of 
the publisher, and the author receives no 
royalty for sample copies. 

The custom seems to have given the erron- 
eous impression to some in the educational 
world that a textbook is a thing of little value, 
and that publishers should fill the shelves of 
educators with complimentary copies of what- 
ever books happen to be wanted. Many re- 
quests for “complimentary copies” are re- 
ceived by every textbook publisher from people 
who have no thought of regarding the book 
as a legitimate “sample,” which may lead to a 
sale. 

There are several different angles from 
which the subject may be viewed. Suppose 
that we should write a series of arithmetics. 
The publisher would send out samples gener- 
ously, and every request from a superintendent 
who really was interested in new arithmetics 
for his schools would be gladly granted. But 
if these arithmetics were requested for use 
merely as reference or desk books, they ought 
to be paid for, and we should be entitled to a 
royalty. Suppose, on the other hand, that we 
were to write a book of an entirely different 
nature, something designed exclusively for 
teachers’ use, perhaps a historical account of 
how arithmetic has been taught in America dur- 
ing the past century. Sample copies would be 
sent only to some normal schools and univer- 
sities where the history of mathematics is 
taught, for only in such places is there a possi- 
bility of selling books of this kind for class 
study. The sale would necessarily be limited, 
and the royalties would consequently be small. 
In addition to the classes wanting to use the 
book, two thousand individual teachers might 
be interested in reading it. If all of them 
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should send for gift copies (and many would), 
not only would the publisher be put to a heavy 
expense but we should be deprived of a con- 
siderable sum in royalty which we _ should 
justly receive for our labor in writing the book. 

The author as well as the publisher is de- 
prived of his just return also through the after- 
sale of books which have been distributed as 
gift copies. In the case of state, county, or 
city adoption, a large number of books are 
sent for examination, and when the adoption 
is decided upon there are often several hundred 
books for which the examiner has no personal 
or professional use; so why not sell them? 
Because they were never sent to anyone to 
be sold, they were never received as cash-pro- 
ducing merchandise. Their sale is in no sense 
legitimate. Such a sale is not a serious evil, 
however, but this possibility leads to a tempta- 
tion to ask for all sorts of books while the 
getting of books is easy, not because the “ ex- 
aminer” has any interest in the books but be- 
cause they will bring easy cash. 

We do not expect publishers to decline to 
give books when they are requested; but we 
wish that this editorial might appreciably in- 
fluence teachers and other school officials not 
to send for books which the publisher ought 
not to be expected to give away. We wish, 
too, that everyone who has an accumulation of 
textbooks which they may be tempted to sell 
would remember that this practice is unjust 
both to the publisher and to the author. If 
some generous friend in the automobile busi- 
ness should give you a new car, you wouldn’t 
take that car around the corner and sell it to 
a prospective customer of your friend. In this 
case it is easy to see that you would be dip- 
ping into the other fellow’s pocket. Yet that 
very thing is frequently done with gift 
books from publishers whatever the cause of 
their receipt. 
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THE RIGHT TO SMILE 


This life’s a serious affair 
And far too short, we find, 
To settle every doubt and care 
i That creeps into the mind. 
And so I said: “There’s need of haste! 
If Pleasure should beguile 
The hours away, how sad the waste! 
I have no time to smile!” 


A gleam of sunshine crossed the sky, 
A baby laughed with glee; 

{In solemn mood I passed them by, 
They had no charm for me. 

For had I not resolved to take 
The world in serious style, 

And say: “All joy is a mistake! 
I Aave not time to smile!” 


And this the breezes seemed to say: 
“Shall these deny you cheer, 

The splendid sun so far away, 
The little child so near? 

Were light and laughter made in vain? 
Pause for a little while; 

Employ the heart and rest the brain 
And take the time to smile!” 


—Washington Star. 
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CONFERENCE OF MASSACHUSETTS SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The tenth annual conference of superin- 
tendents of schools was held at the Framing- 
ham Normal School, April 29-30, May 1, under 
the direction of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. The excellent program was arranged 
by Deputy Commissioner of Education Frank 
W. Wright. 

Dr. Payson Smith presided at the first ses- 
sion. Topic: Health Service in the Public 
Schools. Miss Mabel C. Bragg, assistant super- 
intendent, Newton, the first speaker, discussed 
“The Teacher’s Opportunity.” Superintendent 
J. A. Ewart, Milton, pointed out the advan- 
tages of having the annual medical inspection 
of school children completed soon after the 
opening of the schools in September. This 
requires the services of several physicians for 
a short time. The school physician can then 
give his time to the special cases that require 
attention. S. B. Betzler of the Springfield 
Training College discussed “ Body Mechanics 
as Related to Posture.” Carl L. Schrader, 
state supervisor of physical education, made an 
earnest plea for health-giving recreation for all 
rather than intensive training of a few. 

Miss Vera Brooks of the State Department 
of Public Health, in discussing “ School Nurs- 
ing,” said in part :— 

When the school nurse first made her appearance twenty- 
two years ago, the amount of sickness among school chil- 
dren was appalling. In New York, in September, 1902, 
10,567 children were absent because of sickness; a school 
nursing service reduced this number to 1,101, within a 
year. 

The work of the physician and nurse at that time was to 
exclude children showing symptoms of contagious diseases, 
and to keep children in school by treating minor ailments. 
Now the nurse not only assists in making examinations 
and keeping records, but follows up every case of defect 
and when necessary accompanies children to clinics. Other 
duties include inspection of school buildings for conditions 
of sanitation, heating, lighting and ventilation. 

Perhaps the most important service of the school nurse 
is to stimulate in the teachers a desire to promote health 
education, and to bring about the co-operation of home 
and school in the broader program of keeping well. She 
must be well trained, and able to think and talk in terms 
of positive health. 


M. T. Hudner of Fall River gave a 
most interesting account of a health project 
conducted in Fall River, illustrating his re- 
marks by lantern slides. He said in part :— 


The committee’s work began on May 1, 1922, and con- 
tinued until June 2, 1923. The first step was a local pub- 
licity campaign to impress upon the public the need of bet- 
ter health supervision in schools. 

Then Dr. W. R. P. Emerson of Boston was engaged by 
the Fall River Rotary Club to hold an Institute for the 
purpose of training workers in the nutritional problems 
of children. The preliminary work was completed in two 
weeks, and after it demonstration nutrition classes were 
conducted for fourteen weeks. 

One class a week was held in four different public 
schools, a parochial school, and an orphans’ home. Advice 


was given in regard to the children’s diet and habits, and 
recommendations were made for the removal of physical 
defects. These recommendations were acted upon by the 
parents in many cases. At the close of the demonstration 
practically all the children showed marked improvement, 
but the gain was especially noticeable in the cases of those 
who had been freed from physical defects. 

Milk and graham crackers were served at cost with 
highly satisfactory results throughout the schools in which 
the nutrition classes were held. : 

It was found that twenty-eight per cent. of the children 
in the schools, and ten per cent. of those in the orphans’ 
home, were suffering from malnutrition. 

At the close of the nutrition classes the following 
recommendations were made for the improvement of health 
supervision, all of which have been adopted by the city. 

1. That a director of school hygiene be employed. 

2. That the schools be divided among a number of 
school nurses, to be under the director, and held account- 
able for the condition of their respective districts. 

3. That all the children be weighed twice during the 
school term—once at the opening of school, and once mid- 
year. Those found to be seven per cent. or more under- 
weight should be given a thorough examination for physi- 
cal defects, and weighed monthly thereafter. Their par- 
ents should be notified of the results of the examinations, 
and the removal or correction of any physical defect should 
be advised. 

4. That milk and graham crackers be served at cost i 
all the schools. 

5. That two hygienists be employed in the schools to 
look after the children’s teeth, and also that a portable 
dental chair be provided so that the work can be done in 
the school buildings. 

6. That the examinations of the children’s eyes be placed 
under the direct supervision of the school doctor, who will 
be responsible for the thorough examination and also for 
the following up of the reported cases in order that the 
parents of children having abnormal eyes may be instructed 
as to the benefit resulting from their correction. 

In April, 1924, the committee weighed a number of the 
children whose physical defects had been removed in April, 
1923, and it was found that every child showed a marked 
improvement in its physical condition, and that many were 
doing much better work in school. 

Dr. F. D. Boynton, superintendent of schools, 
Ithaca, N.Y., gave two important addresses. 
His commanding personality, courage, clear 
thinking, and eloquence made his speeches out- 


standing features of the conference. Brief ab- 

stracts follow :— 

RESPONSIBILITY IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 


DR. F. D. BOYNTON 

The first duty of school administrators is to make tlear 
to teachers, to pupils and to parents that the state is more 
interested in training for good citizenship as that term is 
understood in America than for rare scholarship. “Service, 
not self’? is the main goal. 

Public schools are not organized to give children per- 
sonal benefits, or to secure fame and fortune for ambitious 
youth. To “promote the general welfare” was the aim of 
the founders of the public schools, not individual gain. 
Instead of saying to a boy: “Study hard and rise in the 
world” we now say: “The town and the state are educat- 
ing you; pay back, don’t be a beggar, be an American, 
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serving your community and state and nation in peace as 
well as in war.” 
Our organization should be such as to make clear that 
no nation since the world began set up such a body of 
sideals for justice, tranquillity, liberty for ourselves and for 
-our posterity, offered such opportunities for all, opened 
the door so wide to the individual to work out his own 
-destiny as is offered by the government of the United 
-States. No other nation has believed in these ideals for 
all, and while we have never produced an Aristotle, we 
‘have, with free universal education, almost eliminated 
illiteracy and widened the distribution of what may be 
called “the good things of life.’ We may not have built 
roads equal to the Appian Way, but we have given the 
world the railroad, the steamboat, the telephone, the 
telegraph, sanitary plumbing, and surgery under the 
anesthetic, and have brought all of these means of trans- 
portation and communication and bodily comfort within 
the reach of the average man; and we have been so or- 
ganized as to produce a nation of readers and have sup- 
plied them with books and papers and magazines furnish- 
ing a common medium of thought and expression so that 
the cottager in the remotest valley may participate in the 
political and economic problems of the country; we have 
‘made possible through responsible school organization the 
carrying of these ideals of individual rigfits and responsi- 
bilities to the other nations of earth; and exemplified how 
one chief executive may pass away and another take up 
the responsibilities of government between the setting and 
‘the rising sun without disturbance to the political or eco- 
nomic fabric. 

These are the responsibilities and the ideals of the 
thoughtful school men of this state and nation of which it 
is a part; and these will continue to be the aim of Re- 
sponsible School Administration. 


PIPES AND POWDER PUFFS. 
F. D. BOYNTON 


If there is a meaning to the term “America” it is equal- 
ity of opportunity for the native born boys and girls of this 
nation, and those who, by adoption, become children of 
this Republic, through free public education. An education 
is the birthright of every child of school age in this democ- 
racy. Thus far, this goal has never been reached. There 
is not a single state of this union today which offers equal- 
ity of educational opportunity; aside from a few city 
counties, there is not a single county in any one of these 
forty-eight commonwealths which form this great Ameri- 
can League of Nations which approaches equality of op- 
portunity educationally. 

As late as May, 1922, there were six states which per- 
mitted children under sixteen to work in mines; seven 
states permitting children to work nights in factories, six- 
teen states that did not limit the hours which children 
might work in factories. 

This present year, there are five millions of children of 
elementary school age who are not attending school. If 
every child of elementary school age in my own state was 
to have what is conceded to be his just due, namely, a full 
day of school, five days per week, it would require an ex- 
penditure of two hundred millions of dollars to erect the 
necessary additional school buildings. While this disgrace- 
ful condition obtains in the Empire State, richer than a 
majority of the nations of Europe, it has within the past 
twenty years built pleasure roads in sufficient mileage to 
lay three parallel routes from New York to San Francisco 
and had two hundred millions to spend upon digging a 
ditch across the state which hasn’t as yet been wet. 


Can the nation finance the mounting cost of public edu- 
cation? Federal statistics for 1920 show that we spent 
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more for face powders, toilet soaps and cosmetics than we 
spent that year on our public schools; that we smoked, 
chewed and snuffed tobacco in excess of the cost of our 
public schools twice over. Our bill as a nation for luxur- 
ies as pointed out by federal statisticians was $22,500,000,- 
000, a sum equal approximately to the cost of the govern- 
ment from the adoption of the Constitution down to the 
declaration of war against Germany, a sum sufficiently 
large to build the entire public school plant from the 
ground up. If we have to economize let it be along the 
line of pipes and powder puffs and give every child of this 
nation his birthright, an equal opportunity for life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness through education. 

Dr. J. O. Engleman, field secretary of the 
National Education Association, had two im- 
portant assignments on the program. It is im- 
possible to summarize briefly his stimulating 
addresses, which covered a wide field of edu- 
cational activities. 

Replies to his inquiries had convinced him 
that many classroom teachers have little respect 
for supervision. It is the supervisor’s function 
to get the classroom teacher’s point of view, 
show a sympathetic interest in her daily prob- 
lems, and aid her in evaluating the elements 
of the course of study. Few of us work up to 
maximum achievement unless constantly 
checked up and aided by those who can bring 
out our best points. The supervisor should be 
discriminating in his judgments and ready to 
give a teacher the inspiration of whatever can 
be sincerely said in commendation. 

Guests of honor at the dinner, April 29, were 
His Excellency, Channing H. Cox, governor of 
the Commonwealth; His Honor, Alvan T. Ful- 
ler, lieutenant governor; and Councillors Elwin 
T. Wright, William W. Ollendorff, George E. 
Curran, Charles L. Burrill, Eugene B. Fraser, 
Charles S. Smith and Francis W. Aldrich. The 
Governor made a brief address, in which he 
expressed his high esteem for Commissioner 
Payson Smith, his deep interest in education, 
and his appreciation of the high character of 
the service rendered to the Commonwealth by 
the superintendents of the public schools. 

The distinguished visitors did not come to 
participate in the discussion but to inspect the 
school plant and give a friendly greeting to 
the superintendents. 

On Wednesday evening a timely report on 
“Safety Education” was presented by Super- 
intendent Charles N. Perkins, Waltham. This 
report will be printed as a state document. 

Lewis E. MacBrayne, general manager, 
Massachusetts Safety Council, gave a stirring 
address emphasizing the pressing need of 
safety education in view of the enormously 
rapid increase in motor traffic. 

Frank P. Bennett, Jr., made a strong plea for 
training in thrift. 

No more notable address was given at the 
conference than that of the dean of New Eng- 
land Commissioners of Education, Dr. Walter 


E. Ranger, of Rhode Island. An abstract fol- 
lows :— 
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FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES IN EDUCATION. 


WALTER E. RANGER 


In recent years several states have enacted mandatory 
laws relating to education which have been declared un- 
constitutional by courts of the United States. Laws held 
invalid were the Oregon law that required all children to 
attend public schools, and that of Nebraska and other 
states which forbade the teaching of any language other 
than English in elementary schools, both public and pri- 
vate. Such limitations of a state’s right to legislate for 
public instruction show the importance of a true under- 
standing of the legal foundations on which public educa- 
tion rests. 

It is accepted as a principle of American life and gov- 
ernment that public instruction is indispensable to the 
maintenance of free institutions. Adequate education has 
become a right of the child and a responsibility of both 
state and parent. The expansion of public education has 
been necessary to conserve the child’s right to education, 
and to insure an intelligent, humane and coherent citizenry 
for the perpetuity of the Republic. Education as a public 
want has become a function of gdvernment. The state is 
responsible for the maintenance of public schools, in which 
it provides an education common to all and free to all. It 
may fix the scope and content of school instruction which 
it requires of all children. The parent as a citizen is 
obligated to secure the attendance of his child on public 
instruction or supply equivalent instruction. There is no 
invasion of individual rights in a compulsory attendance 
law, intended to secure the school education of all children, 
if the parent is allowed the choice of supplying equivalent 
instruction. It is not an invasion of private rights to re- 
quire, in the instruction of all children in public and pri- 
vate schools, the use of English as the common language 
of a common citizenship, provided the use of another lan- 
guage is not forbidden. To determine the content of an 
adequate school education for a common citizenship, is not 
an invasion of a parent’s rights, if he is not denied the 
freedom of supplying his child with additional instruction. 
To do those things is to conserve the rights of the child 
and the civic responsibility of the parent. 

It is not an invasion of the rights of private schools ad- 
mitting children of compulsory attendance ages to require 
them to supply instruction for such children equivalent to 
that prescribed for public schools, provided they are not 
denied the freedom of other instruction. As holding a 
public franchise, exempted from taxation, given a legal 
status, protected by law and recognized as quasi-public 
agents in the service of popular education, they are 
obligated to carry forward the purpose of government in 
education for citizenship. As the state is bound to protect 
individual and corporate interest, so parent-citizen and 
private school are obligated to support the state’s educa- 
tional function. In the development of school law and the 
extension of public education, there has seemed to be a 
trend not to invade, but to protect and establish the rights 
of child and parent, not to lessen, but to enlarge the re- 
sponsibility of parents and private institutions. Appear- 
ance to the contrary seems due to the great increase of 
public responsibility and the immense expansion of public 
education. 

Law recognizes the home as a fundamental institution 
of the state. The people’s government has set up the pub- 
lic school as its chief agency to create and maintain a loyal 
citizenship. No better agency has ever been conceived by 
man, but the state may not wisely attempt to strengthen the 
public school by weakening the home. The integrity and 
progress of public education may be assured without an in- 
vasion of individual rights. 

Our constitutional system restricts state sovereignty and 
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limits the authority of the legislative body of a state. It 
provides for the protection of the rights of individuals and 
minorities even against the government itself. The Oregon 
law that required all children to attend public schools was 
held invalid because it denied the parent his right in the 
education of his child, because it deprived the proprietors 
of private schools of their right of use of school property, 
and because it deprived teachers of their right to pursue 
their vocation. Government is obligated to protect such 
rights. The law of several states forbidding the use of any 
other language than English in private schools was held 
unconstitutional because it attempted to exclude subject 
matter from private schools, thus denying established per- 
sonal and property rights. The error in these laws was in 
an invasion of individual rights which government is bound 
to protect. It is to be observed that court decisions in these 
cases either expressly affirm or do not deny legislative 
authority to enact laws to insure school education for all 
children with due regard for constitutional rights. School 
legislation in New England appears to have been constitu- 
tional and to have had regard for the rights of both in- 
dividual and state. 
DEPARTMENTAL CONFERENCES. 


A conference at which Superintendent Wil- 
liam H. Perry, Leominster, presided, dealt with 
the topic “ Publicity for Schools,” under the fol- 
lowing titles: (a) “ Through the Press,” Super- 
intendent Zenos E. Scott, Springfield; (b) 
“Through the Annual Report,” Superintendent 
Paul Dillingham, Falmouth; (c) “Through 
Special Reports,” Superintendent Burr J. Mer- 
riam, Framingham. 

Superintendent Chauncey C. Ferguson, Mill- 
bury, presided at a conference that considered 
“Financing Education in Rural Towns” 
(a) “Through Local Support.” Superintendent 
Frank P. Davison, Shelburne; (b) “Through 
State Support,” Arthur B. Lord, Agent for Re- 
search, State Department of Education. 

Deputy Commissioner Frank W. Wright pre- 
sided at the conference that studied an impor- 
tant report on “Progressive Movements in 
Rural Education.” The topics and speakers 
were: (1) “Transportation,” Superintendent 
Herman C. Knight, Acton; (2) “ Consolidation 
of Schools,” Superintendent Mrs. Marion W. 
Stanton, Princeton; (3) “The One-Teacher 
School,” Superintendent Charles E. Varney, 
Lee; (4) “ The Teaching Staff,” Superintendent 
Frederic A. Wheeler, Longmeadow; (5) 
“School Buildings and Grounds,” Superin- 
tendent Loring G. Williams, Charlton. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS. 


Superintendent Walter E. Young, Worcester, 
presided at this conference. Under the title 
“Repeated Measurement of Mental and Physi- 
cal Development,” Professor E. A. Shaw, Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education, gave an 
interesting account of a highly important in- 
vestigation in which his department is engaged. 
His address received marked attention, for it 
was quickly recognized that in view of the 
extent, expense, and scientific character of the 
research it is likely to yield results that will 
effect important modifications in educational 
practice. The presentation, however, was too 
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technical for extended treatment at this time. 
A detailed report of methods and results will 
doubtless be published when the work has been 
completed. 

A. W. Kallom, director of Research, Boston, 
discussed “Educational Measurement and the 
Supervisor.” He said in part:— 

Educational tests help to answer some of the questions 
arising out of individual differences. There are two types, 
achievement tests and intelligence tests. Achievement tests 
deal with the various subjects of the curriculum, and in- 
telligence tests measure the mental ability of the pupil re- 
gardless of his standing in subjects of study. A pupil may 
stand high in his intelligence test, but comparatively low 
in an achievement test, but rarely vice versa. The pupil 
who rates high on his intelligence test may not have been 
stimulated to do the kind of work in history and arithmetic 
of which he is capable. The dull boy, in spite of his 
application, has not the mental ability to get the required 
number of facts to answer the questions. 

Supervisors need to know the differences between the 
children of two classes or two schools. The intelligence 
test shows the situation clearly. It is no respecter of 
teachers or pupils. A good one, well interpreted, gives a 
Picture of a room as no amount of talking can do. The 
tests that have been given in Boston justify the following 
conclusions :— 

1. Educational tests should be given for the guidance of 
children in their educational work. 

2. Tests assist teachers, principals, and superintendents in 
dealing with the various school activities of pupils; includ- 


ing promotion, discipline, choice of studies, and individual 
instruction. 


3. Educational measurement) indirectly assists principals 


and superintendents to make a better estimate of the 
teacher’s work. 


4. About 97 per cent. of the children show approximately 
the same result in the National Intelligence Test and the 
Terman Group Test of Mental Ability from year to year. 

MASSACHUSETTS SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The last session of the conference was held 
under the auspices of this Association. The 
following officers were elected: President, Har- 
vey S. Gruver, Lynn; first vice-president, John 
J. Desmond, Jr., Chicopee; second vice-presi- 
dent, Chester R. Stacy, Webster; auditor, Burr 
J. Merriam, Framingham; secretary, S. 
Howard Chase, Beverly. 

Superintendent Charles S. Clark, Somerville, 
submitted as a preliminary report, a carefully 
prepared outline of subjects for research in a 
study of the problem of school age and attend- 
ance. This outline gives, in topical form, all 
of the known factors or agencies that require 
consideration. Groups of: these topics will be 
investigated by sub-committees. The follow- 
ing persons will serve on one or more of these 
sub-committees: Superintendents Scully of 
Brockton; Paull of South Dartmouth; Sheri- 
dan of Lawrence; Bagnall of Adams; Scott of 
Springfield; Hobson of Palmer; Gannon of 
Pittsfield; Ewart of Milton; Chase of Beverly; 
Reilly of Ware; Gruver of Lynn; Mowry of 
Taunton; Barber of Haverhill; Safford of 
Reading ; McGinnis of Revere ; Graves of Welles- 
ley ; Assistant Superintendents Brodhead of Bos- 
ton; Power of Worcester; Principals or Direc- 
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tors, Nickerson of Boston; Thistle of Somer- 
ville; Sadler of New Bedford; Barker of 
Brockton; Forbes of Southbridge; Burrage of 
Springfield; Moriarty of Boston; Miss Lead- 
better of Boston, and Miss Downing of 
Lowell. 

Legislation likely to be strongly advocated 
makes it imperative that superintendents of 
schools should be prepared to make a pro- 
nouncement that will command respect. The 
investigations will be carried on in a thoroughly 
scientific spirit with no preconceptions concern- 
ing the conclusions to be reached. The results 
of the research will be formulated by Mr. 
Clark’s committee. 

Superintendent Owen 4H. Toothaker pre- 
sented a mimeographed report of 100 pages on 
matters relating to school census, school 
attendance, certification of minors for employ- 
ment and continuation schools. A committee, 
assisted by a large number of superintendents, 
has spent three years on this report, which bids 
fair to unify and greatly improve the statistical 
records throughout the state. 

The Commissioner of Education appointed 
the following committee on “Progressive Move- 
ments in Town and City Schools”: Allen P. 
Keith, New Bedford; Mabel C. Bragg, Newton; 
Harry N. Lowry, Lexington; Joseph J. Reilly, 
Ware; Zenos E. Scott, Springfield. 

In the resolutions adopted the following 
points were emphasized :— 


1. Each school system should have a definite program of 
instruction in the principles and practice of health and 
safety. 

2. The subject of thrift should be brought to the fore- 
ground in the program of civic education. 

3. Every means should be utilized to focus the attention 
of the public upon school activities and school needs, and 
Education Week should be especially used therefor. 

4, While superintendents should lead as administrators 
in the observance of thrift and economy in the expenditure 
of school funds, they must also champion the cause of 
public education. 

5. The citizens and their legislative representatives should 
be urged to give careful consideration to the report of the 
Special Commission on Higher Education with its recom- 
mendation of the establishment of a system of junior col- 
leges. 


The following 
adopted :— 


code was unanimously 


PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. 


1. The profession of superintendent of schools has for 
its ultimate aim the best training of youth; this aim makes 
financial gain or other reward a secondary consideration. 
The individual, by his entrance into this profession, is 
thereby morally bound to conduct himself in accord with 
its ideals. 

2. No person should enter the profession without special 
training therefor, and none should remain in it without con- 
stant attention to his own professional improvement. 

3. Superintendents should have no financial interest in 
any firms providing school supplies of any kind. However, 
this shall not be construed to prevent compensation being 
paid for the authorship of educational publications or de- 
vices. 


4, The superintendent should observe strictly the highest 
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business courtesy and standards of action in all his. business 
relations with his employers and employees. 

5. No attempt should be made by superintendents to 
induce teachers to leave their positions immediately before 
the beginning of the fall term or during the first and last 
month of the school year. 

6. No attempt should be made to induce teachers to leave 
their positions except after written notice of four weeks. 

7. No teacher should be considered an available candidate 
for a new position until she shall have served at least one 
year at her present position, unless she has made it 2 
condition of acceptance that she may leave at any time after 
proper notice. 

8. It is the duty of the school authorities, after notice of 
four weeks, to release teachers who so desire, unless there 
are unusual circumstances making such a change excep- 
tionally injurious to the schools. 

9. No contract should be made with teachers whereby 
school authorities seek to obligate teachers to a greater 
degree than they obligate themselves. 

10. When asked by the proper officials for confidential 
information concerning teachers, superintendents should 
respond frankly and fully so as to be fair both to the 
teachers concerned and to the school officials seeking infor- 
mation. This information should be regarded as absolutely 
confidential. 

11. It shall be considered good practice for a superin- 
tendent visiting schools outside his own field to make his 
presence and errand known, either previously or upon his 
arrival at the office of the superintendent visited. 

12. It shall be considered unprofessional for a superin- 
tendent of schools to criticise unfavorably in any public way 
the work of his predecessor or any other superintendent of 
schools. 

13. A superintendent should not become a candidate for 
a position until the vacancy has been legally determined. 

The conference closed with a very instruc- 
tive address by Professor John M. Brewer, De- 
partment of Education, Harvard. An abstract 
follows :— 

VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT FOR THE 
LESCENT MINOR. 
JOHN M. BREWER 


ADO- 


Vocational activity is only one of several life activities, 
the others being school, home, citizenship, recreation, care 
of person, religion, etc. 

There are six steps in a complete vocational guidance 
program for any individual: (1) Discovering one’s inter- 
ests and abilities; (2) Studying the problems and oppor- 
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tunities of the world of occupations; (3) Choosing the 
vocation; (4) Securing preparation through vocational 
education; (5) Beginning work; (6) Making readjust- 
ments and securing progress and promotion. 

Massachusetts today spends $115 per pupil per year for 
high school students, and nothing per year per worker for 
those who have left high school, with the exception of 
continuation school children. An expenditure of $5 per 
worker would accomplish many useful things. It would 
enable school systems to devote the time of one or more 
teachers to employment supervision. Thus the early exper- 
iences of those who leave school would be safeguarded. 

A co-operative plan would be ideal. Under this plan stu- 
dents could work and go to school alternately, and guid- 
ance would be easier because of the overlapping of the two 
experiences. The education which parallels the work may 
be either general or vocational. 

Meanwhile, a system of placement or information about 
available jobs can be organized. A complete system of 
placement is rather expensive. Probably an _ information 
service is preferable anyway. This service should list the 
special and regular jobs available, and the administration 
of the service will indicate problems which need the per- 
sonal help of the vocational counselor. 

The continuation school is doing good work. At the very 
least, it is devoting four times as much work to its problem 
as is the Sunday school. But continuation work in Massa- 
chusetts should be extended arid should include more voca- 
tional guidance. 

We need to salvage our boys and girls, since they will 
shortly .become citizens whose vote will equal that of the 
best educated among us. But more important, the children 
of the next generation, while still in school, should be given 
occupational information and other forms of guidance to 
enable them to avoid the difficulties which working children 
now meet. 

I regret the frequent expression that there are certain 
children who are unfitted for academic work. If I discuss 
with a group of children the characteristics of their present 
jobs, and ask them about their plans, problems, and diffi- 
culties, I am conducting an academic subject. Ninety-nine 
per cent. of the population are perfectly capable of studying 
this kind of academics. The objectives of life and there- 
fore the aims of education are substantially the same for 
all children regardless of their individual differences. The 
speed of learning must necessarily vary, and the relative 
emphasis upon the various aims. But we shall best fulfill 
our aim as teachers of the next generation if we provide 
cultural opportunities for all and at the same time adjust 
all to the large and important activity called work. 








JUST BEING HAPPY 


Just being happy 
Is brave work and true, 
Looking on the bright side 
Rather than the blue. 
Sad or sunny musing 
Is largely in the choosing ; 
And just being happy 
Is brave work and true. 


Just being happy 
Helps other souls along; 
Their burdens may be heavy 
And they not strong. 
Your own skies will lighten 
If other skies you brighten 
By just being happy 
With a heart full of song. 


—Author unknown, 
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A QUESTION OF CHARACTER 


EUGENE 


THOMPSON 


Newtown High School, Elmhurst, L. I. 


There has been a good deal said and written 
lately derogatory to the character of our high 
school pupils. Most high school teachers find 
themselves strangely unaware of all the wicked- 
ness claimed for their pupils, however. 

I am one of those high school teachers who 
has faith in the character of my pupils. I see 
no decline in morals, no lapse in industry, no 
disintegration of virtue, no lack of good man- 
ners; but rather, I see a decided improvement 
in the character of our high school boys and 
girls during the past two years. 

To test the conclusion of a notable psychol- 
ogy expert who assailed the character of our 
youth in a national magazine recently, I pre- 
pared the following question and submitted it 
to 150 representative students in Newtown 
High School, Elmhurst, Long Island :— 

“A teacher in the Newtown High School Com- 
munity observed a citizen of the community 
asking for help on a weekly test from a neigh- 
bor. The citizen explained his conduct to the 
teacher as follows: ‘My father says it is all 
right to ask for help on these little examina- 
tions in class, because they don’t count for so 


much; and besides the Regents’ will prove 
whether or not I know anything. Of course 


I'll do my own work on the Regents’. 

“In a letter to your own father or mother, 
using the correct form, give your frank opinion 
of the viewpoint here expressed. Make 
letter brief but complete.” 

(The Regents’ are the New York State cer- 
tificate examinations.) 

It is significant that not one of the 150 pupils 
defended in any way the attitude assumed by 
the citizen of the school. To the contrary, 
most of the answers to the question were most 
emphatic in their displeasure and disgust with 
the parent responsible for the viewpoint of 
the boy. In this connection the letter of a first 
term girl is interesting :— 

“Dear Father: I cannot see the way the father of that 
boy does. It was not right for him to tell the boy that it 
was perfectly all right for him to ask help. I think that ‘1 
the boy cheats in the smaller tests he will depend on that 
which will lead him to cheat in the Regents’. 


your 


“T don’t know exactly what your opinion is, but I know 
you will never give me such poor advice. 

“Yours affectionately.” 

The following are some of the quotations 
from the papers of pupils in various terms :— 

“Getting a good mark by cheating is not 
good citizenship. To gain real merits we must 
be honest.” : 

“TI think the boy did not know what honesty 
meant.” 

“Tf you do not know a question, you should 
never receive credit for it. Do not depend 
upon your neighbor in an examination, or at 
any other time. If he does tell you, it will not 


do you any good, and you will regret it in later 
years.” 

“Tf a man acts like this citizen of the school, 
he is put in jail.” 

“T believe there should be no cheating what- 
soever on any examination. The little things 
done carefully and correctly prepare you for 
doing the big things correctly.” 

“ All examinations are as important as the 
Regents’ and to ask for help on any one of 
them is nothing less than cheating. If tke citi- 
zen needed help, he should have finished the 
examination as best he could; then he should 
have asked the teacher, and never made 
the same mistake again.” 

“IT do not think the pupil was telling the 
truth, because I don’t think any real father 
would tell his child that it was all right to 
cheat in a test.” 

“We have to study for tests, so that when 
they come we shall be able to answer the 
questions without trouble. If we have studied, 
we should not have to copy.” 

“Tt is hardly conceivable that a father would 
say that to a pupil.” 

“It is also a very unpleasant thing to be 
caught cheating. Teachers learn about it and 
your character is destroyed. You become more 
or less of a school criminal. It would be terri- 
ble if we got so that we could not answer an 
examination honestly.” 

“This sort of thing ruins your standard in 
the of the teacher. This means that 
wherever you go you will not be trusted.” 

“T do not think it is playing fair to cheat 
‘in any kind of an examination. You will never 
learn anything by copying on a test. Generally 
you copy the wrong answer, but if you receive 
a high mark, the tendency to study becomes 
less and less and soon you fail.” 

“A person who cheats is like a thief who 
takes somebody else’s knowledge and uses it 
as his own. What you do in little things you 
will do in big things.” 


eyes 


“Tests are given solely for the purpose of 
determining whether or not you know any- 
thing. If the teacher finds you do not get the 
work, he will review it for your benefit. Cheat- 
ing does not get you anywhere. If you get an 
answer you may be wrong, but you believe it 
to be right, and when you find you are wrong 
you do not take the trouble to learn the cor- 
rect answer.” 
“It is not fair to the pupils that study.” 

“Cheating is stealing someone else’s work. 
I know that if I worked hard to prepare for a 
test and somebody cheated from me and ob- 
tained credit for it, I should resent it very 
much.” 

*T have come to the conclusion that cheating 
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plays a great part in this world. I do not in- 
tend to have the cheating habit as a part of 
my character.” 

HABIT FORMATION. 

Ninety-two pupils agreed with the pupil who 
wrote: “If a boy gets into the habit of copy- 
ing in school, he will copy all through life ”— 
or at least expressed the habit-formation aspect 
of the problem. 

In his letter to his father a sixth term boy 
discusses the strength of a habit and how hard 
it is to break one. “ You know how hard it 
would be to stop smoking. Well, cheating in 
a small examination brings on a habit, and you 
cannot break it easily.” 

“The parent’s attitude was 
This is no way to teach a child.” 

“When you cheat the teacher is not given 
an accurate idea of your ability. Cheating does 
not help you. It injures you, because if you 
do anything once and get away with it, you 
will try to do it again, and finally you will be 
caught.” 

“Cheating in an examination is about the 
worst offence one can be punished for.” 

“Every pupil in this high school is here to 
learn, and what he does not learn or know at 
an examination shows that he has not been 


dishonorable. 
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giving careful attention to what the teacher 
has said.” 

“One who copies a disgrace to 
his parents and the school he came from.” 

“A boy who cannot answer the questions on 
a little test won’t be able to answer the qutes- 
tions on a bigger test.” 

“Habit is a good thing when the habits are 
good, but it is a monster when the habits are 
bad. This boy is paving the way to jail. Most 
criminals begin by doing little things and then 
growing bolder and bolder, going so far as ‘to 
take human beings’ lives. Cheating leads to 
many things, among them loss of self-respect, 
stealing and killing. I am glad you brought 
me up never to cheat,” writes a first-term boy. 

“Such a child has not had proper training. 
He will not make a success, for he has not 
the real kind of a foundation an American 
child ought to have.” 

When we find a unanimous condemnation of 
any variety of cheating in the make-up of our 
children we may perceive a similar strength of 
character, the result of good training, brought 
to bear on the other problems which may be 
distressing some of us. The age of faith in 
our boys and girls is not past, the age of hope 
is near, and the age of charity is at hand. 


both 
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SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 


M. 


H. 


READ 


Boston Normal School 


Probably the three most vital problems which 
face the scientific worker in secondary educa- 
cation today are (1) the determination of 
individual differences among pupils, (2) the 
setting up of proper objectives in the light of 
the variations discovered, and (3) the organiza- 
tion of curricula which will function in life’s 
activities. There are many other problems, ot 
course. Education will always face the diffi- 
culties of securing well-trained teachers, of 
developing the best methods, and of providing 
adequate facilities for the work of the schools. 
In this article the writer wishes merely to 
call attention to certain well-defined trends in 
secondary education today and to point out 
what seems to him to be the guiding phil- 
osophy. 

Every school man who wishes to develop 
genuine democracy in education must face the 
problem of determining differences among 
pupils. This is related definitely to the work 
of the teacher who attempts to give every 
child the kind of chance his abilities, interests, 
and probable future warrant. 

Democracy in education is defined as equa) 
educational opportunities for all. But equal 
opportunities here mean differentiation accord- 


ing to well-defined needs. Pupils in school 
differ according to nature and nurture. Before 
made for pupils 
from different social strata, with 
home training and ideals, with 
different biological heritages, and with 
different outlooks upon life as to future 
occupations and callings, the schools will do 
well to study how pupils differ, to what extent 
they differ, and the probable effect of these 
differences in classroom instruction and train- 
ing. The problem of measurement is simply 
the problem of determining what is best for 
each child. Having determined data showing 
needs, the use to which the data are put will 
quite largely indicate the degree of democracy 
attained. Investigations serve their highest 
purpose when the results obtained are used to 
better the conditions of the pupils. 

Whatever objectives are set up in education 
depend in the last analysis upon the dominant 
ideals of society. Health, for instance, re- 
ceived scant attention until the schools were 
confronted with problems emanating from the 
war conditions. Society’s demands determine 
eventually if not now the objectives in 
school work. And it should be clear that the 
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school is but one of many agencies which help 
in the stabilization and progress of group life. 

The importance of sociological studies can- 
not be over-estimated in determining cur- 


riculum offerings. The early Latin grammar 
school of colonial days met society’s wishes for 


a time by offering only Latin and Greek. The 


academy movement began to flourish with the 
changing ideals of the latter portion of the 
eighteenth century. When the academy found 
itself unable to meet the still newer demands 
for more practical training, the high school 
came into existence. The tendency from 1635 
to the present has been from the simple to the 
complex, from the classical to the practical, 
from a consideration of the few to the training 
of all. Objectives as set up and defined today 
give recognition to the principle that only by 
training pupils in the light of mental, moral 
and physical measurements in relation to 
social needs will the highest effectiveness of 
democracy be realized. At least nine different 
groups of pupils must be studied in planning 
school work: (1) Those of superior intelligence, 
who come from superior environment; (2) 
those of superior intelligence who come from 
an average environment; (3) those of superior 
intelligence who come from an inferior en- 
vironment; (4) those of average intelligence 
who come from a_ superior environment; 
(5) those of average intelligence who come 
from an average environment; (6) those of 
average intelligence who come from = an 
inferior environment; (7) those of interior in- 
telligence who come from a superior environ- 
ment; (8) those of inferior intelligence who 
come from an average environment; and (9) 
those of inferior intelligence who come from an 
inferior environment. In view of the condi- 
tions here suggested, the difficulty of providing 
for those who remain in school as well as for 
those who drop out becomes serious. To 
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realize futures which are entirely probable for 
any of these groups, aims in education will 
need to vary as the groups themselves and 
the demands made upon the schools by society, 

The places of the several subjects in the 
curriculum depend upon the capacities, interest, 
probable futures of pupils, and the ideals of 
the society in which the school is organized. 
Courses of varying lengths and difficulty will 
have to be provided if one hundred per cent. 
of the pupils are to complete helpful units of 
work. These courses might well be expressed 
in terms of knowledge, skills, appreciations, 
and ideals. 

It is quite generally accepted that every 
subject in the curriculum today is of consider- 
able valtte to certain well-defined groups; but 
scarcely anyone argues now that every sub- 
ject possesses the same value for all alike. All 
subjects are good but not good for all. Hence, 
unit courses in large numbers are on the way— 
courses which are exhaustive for some, ordi- 
nary for others, essentially appreciative for 
still others, and of no value whatever for still 
others. It is reasonable to assume that algebra 
will not be essential for some nor foreign lan- 
guage for others. It may be found that house- 
hold economics should not be taught in school 
at all for some girls, and that for others a 
three-months’ course just previous to entering 
upon household duties will be the most effec- 
tive. 

Courses will need to vary in length from six 
weeks to four or more years. Courses will need 
to vary in difficulty from minimum essentials in 
the fundamentals for those of low ability to a 
rather exhaustive treatment for those of high 
ability. These will be very seriously affected 
by groups organized on the basis of abilities, 
interests, and probable future occupations. The 
dominant demands of society, likewise, will 
have to be met if the schools are to function. 
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CHEER UP, TEACHER! 


MARY E. O'CONNOR 


Taunton, Massachusetts 


Lizzie mumbles, mumbles at the board 

“Three and two, three and two are—” 

And stares around some more. 

“Three and two?” She finally gasps out “Four!” 


“Lizzie,” the teacher then reminds her, 
“This is extra time, you see. 

Think hard, think hard and tell me 
How much are two and three?” 


Lizzie thus her help extorted 

Makes a desperate try once more. 
“Three and two”—her glance it wavers, 
“Three and two—and two are four.” 


What are three and two to Lizzie! 

Some day her glorious voice may soar 
And your purse you'll carefully open 
While the boxman says: “Five not four!” 
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THE EIGHTEENTH OF MAY, INTERNATIONAL 
GOOD-WILL DAY 


FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, PH.D. 


Curiously enough the most outstanding char- 
acteristic of the observance of the Eighteenth 
of May this year was the confusion as to the 
name of the day which was to be celebrated. 
It was a quarter of a century ago when the 
event occurred which inspired the international 
observance of May 18 as a landmark in world 
progress. The history of the past twenty-five 
years proves the wisdom of selecting the open- 
ing date of the Hague Conferences, May 18, 
1899, as the appropriate time for emphasizing 
the interdependence of nations and for promot- 
ing international good-will. From 1901 till the 
outbreak of the World War the eighteenth of 
May was observed as Peace Day, both:in the 
United States and in Europe. Very soon after 
the first Hague Peace Conference the Inter- 
national Peace Congresses and the peace socie- 
ties advocated the observance of the eighteenth 
of May in schools and colleges, where the citi- 
zens of the future are forming their ideals of 
conduct and action. 

The recorded beginnings of such observance 
are to be found in the United States, starting 
first in Indiana. Then, as the result of a now 
historic document prepared by the secretary of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Education, 
addressed to‘the superintendents of schools in 
Massachusetts in 1905, the observance was car- 
ried out that year in the schools of Massachu- 
setts, and spread the next year to Ohio, New 
York, and Kansas. 

Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, United States 
Commissioner of Education, recommended in 
1906 the observance of the eighteenth of May 
as Peace Day in the schools, and pointed out 
that in the observance the effort should be 
made “to promote an insight into the true 
aim and aspirations of our own nation and of 
the other nations with whom we are to work 
together in the making of a higher world civi- 
lization.” In February, 1907, the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association strongly recommended the obser- 
vance of the eighteenth of May in the schools. 

The scope of the observance grew steadily, 
and in 1908 there was formed the American 
School Peace League, now called the American 
School Citizenship League, which emphasized 
among its activities the promotion of the cele- 
bration of the eighteenth of May as Peace 
Day. The American School Peace League cen- 
tred its energies during the first few years of 
its existence in preparing material for school 
exercises to be used in the celebration of the 
day. So great was the call for such material 
among the teachers of the United States that 
in 1912 and 1913 the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Philander P. Claxton, 


cation Associations, organized in San 


issued government bulletins prepared by the 
secretary of the American School Peace 
League, containing programs for the observ- 
ance of the eighteenth of May. In addition 
to the material included in the government 
Peace Day bulletins, the American School 
Peace League issued plays, pageants, and other 
school exercises appropriate to the day. Great 
care was taken to prepare graded material, so 
that little children in the first year of school, as 
well as pupils of the high school, might grasp 
the real meaning of ; : 
brotherhood. 

It was particularly pointed out that the cele- 
bration of the eighteenth of May should con- 
sist not only of special exercises, but that in 
the regular recitations the spirit of the day 
should be taught. In geography, for example, 
pictures of children from many countries were 
displayed and emphasis placed on the inter- 
dependence of nations. 
stories 


good-will and human 


In the history period 
were told to the children of heroes 
whose work especially illustrated the spirit of 
good-will and human brotherhood. During the 
English period the children wrote letters to 
children of other lands descrihing their home 
and school life and telling of the observance of 
Peace Day in the school. In spelling, a list was 
made of men of foreign nationalities who have 
added much to the richness and fullness of 
our daily lives, such as Michael Angelo, Shake- 
speare, Wagner, Froebel, etc. In talking of 
these men the teacher developed a conscious- 
ness of the debt we owe to other nations. The 
civics class talked of cities with their thousands 
of inhabitants of foreign birth, and developed 
the idea that all races are alike in the essential 
things of life. 

During the war the celebration of the eigh- 
teenth of May, Peace Day, or Hague Day as 
it was usually called in Europe, was generally 
omitted. In 1923 the World Federation of Edu- 
Fran- 
cisco by the World Conference on Education, 
recognized the eighteenth of May as specially 
appropriate for concentrating upon the ideals 
of justice and world friendship, and adopted 
the name International Good-Will Day in place 
of Peace Day or Hague Day. The celebration 
this year probably for the most part was car- 
ried on under the old name, Peace Day. The 
large correspondence of the American School 
Citizenship League concerning the observance 
of the eighteenth of May is evidence of this 
supposition. As to the name of the day, whe- 
ther Peace Day, Hague Day, or International 
Good-Will Day, the latter is probably the best 
of the three, but undoubtedly the universal 
use of one name would in itself help to focus 
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the world on the purpose of the observance. 
Therefore, it is hoped that before next year’s 
celebration the schools all over the world will 
adopt the same name. 

The revival this year of the custom of ob- 
serving the eighteenth of May in the schools 
carried with it the same aims as before the war, 
namely, to instill into the minds of young peo- 
ple the great laws of human brotherhood and 
to point out the historical significance of the 
progressive measures making for international 
good-will. The pre-war plays, pageants, exer- 
cises, etc., prepared for the observance of Peace 
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Day were used extensively this year, and in 
addition emphasis was placed on the later 
efforts to bring the world together into a co- 
operative body. New material prepared by 
the American School Citizenship League and 
the National Child Welfare Association was 
added to the recommended lists. Never was 
there a greater opportunity of developing the 
spirit of good-will than in this year’s observ- 
ance of the eighteenth of May, which cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
event which gave the world the start toward 
peaceful organization. 





GOOSEBERRY PIGS 


J. H, SHEPPERD 


Fargo, North Dakota 


It has been a week since Mrs. Shepperd 
read me this shocking note from our old home 
paper. 

I married the daughter of a neighboring 
farmer and so my home paper is her home 
paper. I don’t often read it when she is here 
because she remembers the children of our 
old-time friends better than I do. 

As she read the home paper last Monday, 
she made the exclamation: “Ulys Mauk is 
dead.” 

“Is that possible?” I replied. 

“The paper says Grant Mauk, but that’s 
Ulys, isn’t it?” she said. 

“YES, THAT’S ULYS.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “that’s Ulys all right. He 
never liked his name or nickname, and so when 
he left home as a young man he announced 
to the new community where he settled that 
his name was U. Grant Mauk.” He was born 
at the time when Ulysses S. Grant was strongly 
in the minds of the average American and so 
drew the old general’s name. 

We neighbor boys all pronounced it Ulys 
and so Ulys he was to us and will ever be. 

Ulys lived on an adjoining farm, the one 
to the south of ours, and was my first play- 
mate and companion. 


WE PARTED THERE. 


We were together regularly and were very 
intimate until we reached young manhood, 
when each took his separate way—he into the 
realm of business, while I attempting to qualify 
as a professional man in a line which the world 
of our boyhood has never understood. 

Many of the old neighbors thought me 
“queer,” and others less kindly in their esti- 
mate have decided long since that I am lazy 
as well as_ unbalanced; but Ulys always 
accepted me as up to standard, and was ever 
ready to challenge my adversaries. 

IT HAUNTS ME. 

“Ulys is dead!” I can’t get rid of the 
thought. Since Monday it has haunted most 
of my waking hours notwithstanding the fact 
that I have danced with the gay at a valentine 
party, have taken part in a banquet, and have 


met a distinguished guest of Fargo, an editor, 
lecturer, publisher and leader of public thought. 
STRANGE TALK. 

I was well-nigh rude with the distinguished 
gentleman, for in the midst of the correct and 
usual manner of visiting and discussion of cur- 
rent matters and affairs with this man, 
thoughts of Ulys depressed me and I told him 
of the loss of my boyhood friend. It was but 
a memory, for I have only seen Ulys twice 
during the last twenty-five years, and then 
each time for but an hour or less. 

Ulys’ folks were our nearest neighbors, and 
until they built their new house, after we were 
good-sized boys, we could look across from 
our low hill to their slight elevation and see 
the members of the respective families making 
their daily manceuvres. 

Both were good-sized families—his parents 
matured nine children and my parents six. 


TWO BABIES. 


Ulys and I were the baby members of the 
two families. He was a year and a half my 
senior, but I was larger for my age than he 
was, so that we matched up well in size. Both 
were rather thick set and growthy, although 
he had better health than I. 

His older brother frequently tried to bring 
dissension and difference between us for the 
fun of it, but to no purpose. I cannot remem- 
ber to have ever quarrelled with Ulys. 


CREATED OUR OWN GAMES. 


As farm boys, rather isolated, we had to 
create our own means of amusement. I recol- 
lect one game we played which was entirely 
original with us, so far as I know, and I have 
no idea which one of us proposed it in the first 
place. It can be played only when goose- 
berries are ready to pick. We called it “Tak- 
ing the hogs to market.” It required rather 
elaborate preparation and an active imagina- 
tion to get into the spirit of the game. 


A KNIFE FACTORY. 
The main line of the Burlington Railway ran 
through my father’s farm about a quarter of 
a mile from my mother’s house. “Act one” 
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consisted of a trip to the railroad with pins, 
which we would lay on the railroad rails and 
wait for a train to come along and flatten them 
into “ butcher knives,” with its wheels. 

The process required both time and patience 
as we sometimes had an hour’s wait for a 
train to come along, and then occasionally 
when it did come it would lumber so_ bad 
that our pins would be shaken off the rails and 
remain pins instead of becoming miniature 
butcher knives, thus requiring that we wait 
for another train to arrive to do our cutlery 
manufacturing. 

We persisted until our abattoir tools were 
formed, however, as without them we could 
not function. When our cutlery was com- 
plete, we proceeded to my mother’s house since 
she was more reluctant to give permission for 
me to leave home than Ulys’ mother was for 
him to go, where we would proceed to harvest 
a supply of gooseberries and deposit them in 
our pockets. These gooseberries were to serve 
as our respective herds of swine. 

Sometimes these berries were bartered; the 
one being the buyer, the other the seller in 
imitation of one of our fathers and the pro- 
fessional stock buyer and shipper who went 
from farm to farm buying hogs and cattle to 
ship to Chicago. In this process we imitated 
our elders—complaining that some of the 
offerings were too small—mere pigs—aunfit for 
market, etc. Then there was the weights to 
guess at and haggle over and finally the price. 


DROVE OUR HOGS TO MARKET. 


When the business transaction was settled 
the next item was the driving of the herds to 
market—it was the practice at that time in 
our Southern Iowa neighborhood to drive hogs 
to market on foot. Whatever the process had 
been before, each of us now hand in 
driving the hogs to town. 


took a 


THE SWIFTS AND THE SLOWS. 

We knew that in market driving the herd 
would soon separate into at least three bands, 
which we called “the swifts,” “the commons,” 
and “the slows.” 

We knew from our elders and our own ob- 
servations that the tall leggy hogs would lead 
out and soon put quite a space between them- 
selves and those which followed, and that an- 
other lot of very fat, closely coupled short- 
legged ones lumbered warmly along and were 
soon many rods in the rear. We also knew, 
although we had no way of reproducing that 
phase of it, that a wagon had to follow the 
drove into which any hog that gave out en- 
tirely had to be lifted and deposited. 

The porch floor at my mother’s home usually 
served as the roadway over which we rolled 
our gooseberries in imitation of hogs on the 
way to market. 


A CLOSE RESEMBLANCE. 


The blossom on the end of the berry 


was the head and the stem on the other end 


one 
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the tail of our imaginary swine. The large 
berries were the heavy hogs and the small 
ones were the pigs which were largely re- 
jected by the stock buyer and left at home 
when the drive was started. After rolling 
these berries along the porch floor to the 
point set as the market place we halted and 
allowed them to rest and cool off. 


“TRAVELED LIKE A HOG TO WAR.” 
These berries rolled sidewise of course in 
traveling, which we knew was not the right 
method for pig travel, but Ulys, I remember, 
used to say that it was the way a hog went 
to war—and I laughingly agreed with him, for 
we had both seen them do that when they 


approached each other in belligerent moods 
- and started fighting. 
When the hogs had cooled, -we_ turned 


slaughter house men and producing our railway 

pin butcher-knives proceeded to behead and 

dress these berry hogs and to consume them. 
OUR MOTHERS NEVER KNEW. 

Our mothers never knew of this game I am 
sure or they would have prevented our eating 
these travel-worn, dust-laden, imitation pork 
products which, I assure you, were devoured 
in quantity. 

That experience in my early life coupled 
with the fact that both Ulys and I grew to 
statures closely approaching six feet in height 
and to men weighing better than two hundred 
pounds has always kept me from becoming too 
badly alarmed over the germ theory, for we 
must have devoured microbes by the thousand 
along with no mean quantity of plain dirt. 

SCHOOL MATES AND CHUMS. 

Ulys and I were always classmates and com- 
panions in school—I say school, for there was 
no such thing as grades—it was classes—that’s 
all. 

Ulys was a mighty decent sort of boy and 
young man too. He did not smoke, chew or 
swear. Oh! we smoked corn silks and grape 
vines a little, but somehow we never 
to be attracted by that sort of thing. 

We broke calves to lead and to drive in yoke 


seemed 


as oxen I remember, rode all of the work 
horses on both farms, were strong on swim- 
ming in the little artificial ponds available, 


gathered hazel and black walnuts and cured 
for winter, ate cherries and apples in season, 
popped corn, made taffy from sorghum 
molasses, skated, coasted, made snow men, and 
played baseball and shinny each in its season. 

Ulys was always for active, rollicking, in- 
genious sports, but seemed never inclined to 


vicious habits nor malicious mischief. 
OUR WAYS DIVERGE. 
Soon after I was eighteen years old we 
parted, and since that time our paths have 


rarely crossed. I set out for the academy and 
the college, Ulys to take a hand in the affairs 


of the market place. I am told that he had an 
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active, eventful, successful life which closed 
abruptly on February 6 on the threshold of 
his home in Council Bluffs, 
heart ceased to pulsate. 

I have led the humdrum life of a college 
man throughout those intervening years. 

Since his death I learn that we presided over 
similar branches of the same lodge in 
respective home towns at the same time. 

HE’S STILL WITH ME. 


Five hundred miles have separated us for a 


Iowa, when his 


our 
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third of a century, but I am inclined to think 
that the imaginations which we developed in 
childish play have caused the phonographs of 
our memories to play the same records at fre- 
quent intervals, and even now that he has 
crossed the great divide and entered into that 
mysterious country from whose bourne no 
traveler ever returns, he will still walk and 
play and visit with me as he has never ceased 
to do, although separated by half a thousand 
miles of space. 


e 





MUSIC AS AN EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITY 


CHARLES B. 


Technical High School, 


[Music as an extra-curriculum activity in our secondary 


in one high school. Introduction by Irving O. Palmer, 


INTRODUCTION BY MR. PALMER. 

The piece of work described by Mr. Harrington in the 
following article is not claimed to be radical, revolutionary 
or entirely unlike that which may have been done else- 
where. Its influence, however, on our student body de- 
serves attention, and gives food for thought. 

Most significant to me is the great change effected in the 
musical tastes of a large proportion of the student body 
through the supplanting of a desire for jazz by an apprecia- 
tion of and demand for good music. 

I confess that at the beginning of these activities I be- 
lieved it impossible to effect any appreciable change in the 
musical inclinations of our pupils. 
convinced that this can be done. 

A no less noteworthy effect on our pupils was marked by 
their generous giving of money, on their own initiative and 
in many cases at considerable sacrifice, for the purchase 9° 
an organ and for the founding of musical scholarships. 


I am now thoroughly 


Irving O. Palmer. 

In training our children for citizenship in its 
fullest meaning, we seek to help them to speak 
clearly, which means to think clearly; to live 
clean, unselfish, useful lives, possessing breadth 
of vision and keenness of perception; to de- 
velop a sense of responsibility ; and to establish 
contacts with a wealth of interests that may 
enrich and ennoble their lives. : 

It has been found that extra-curriculum 
activities, when properly supervised, may _be- 
come an important factor toward accomplish- 
ing this end. We have, therefore, encouraged 
the organization of student clubs formed for 
the purpose of extra or special study along 
various lines, such as public speaking, debating, 
drama, science, literature and music. 

When we bear in mind that the work of 
these organizations is taken up voluntarily by 
students because of special, personal interest 
and that it is not prescribed work which they 
must do in order to qualify for a diploma, we 
are not surprised at the unusually active. inter- 
est taken or at the high excellence of their 
achievements. 


In general there has been little provision 
made to include these extra activities as a 


recognized part of the work of the school day. 
Many students are deprived of their benefits, 


HARRINGTON 
Newton, Mass. 


schools with a brief sketch of what has been accomplished 
Newton Technical High School.] 


home conditions often preventing them from 
remaining for after-school meetings. Many 
others who would take part in the work of 
these clubs are diverted by other less valuable 
interests. 

A few superintendents have found it advisa- 
ble to lengthen the school session in order to 
provide one period each day in which these 
activities can be carried on under the super- 
vision of qualified teachers. With such an 
arrangement, this extra work becomes more 
vitally a part of the school life, is given a place 
of seemingly greater importance, and can be 
made of benefit to a much larger number of 
students. 

Many principals of our public schools who 
would gladly follow this plan but realize that 
the lengthening of the school day would, at 
present, undoubtedly arouse a storm of pro- 
test from parents, have endeavored with the 
revising of their courses of study to include 
some of this work as a part of the classroom 
exercises. This is not, however, a satisfactory 
solution of the problem. 

It is our purpose in this article to speak 
specifically of music, to state our reasons for 
believing it to be one of the most valuable of 
the extra-curriculum activities, and to describe 
how it has been handled in one high school 
with results far exceeding our expectations. 

Some of the considerations which have con- 
vinced us that much greater effort should be 
made to encourage musical training and to 
provide more and better music in our schools 
are these :-— 

1. The curricula of many schools do_ not 
provide adequate opportunity for serious work 
in music. Supervisors of music very often find 
it impossible to devote more than one period 
per week to each group of pupils. In general 
there is very little time or opportunity for 
orchestral or special glee club work. 

2. No other extra-curriculum activity offe 
equal possibilities of sharing its benefits with 
the whole student body, This is specially true 
of a school orchestra. 
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3. The prevalence of a type of so-called 
music, which in fact violates the essential rules 
of good music and too often brings with it 
vivid suggestions of wild, barbaric orgies, is a 
menacing evil, the harmful results of which we 
are inclined to underestimate. This inferior 
music can be most effectively obliterated by 
oft-repeated contrast with that which is good. 

4. The ability to appreciate the finest music 
and thus derive a genuine benefit from it re- 
quires certain training. This should be begun 
in the grades and continued through the junior 
and senior high schools. 

5. Opportunities to hear the’ best music are 
available to a small per cent. of our population, 
largely adults, and except for the minority 
who possess ample means, can seldom be en- 
joyed without sacrifice. 

Before describing our work we wish to state 
that there have been no unusually favorable 
conditions to assist us. Ours is an average 
high school composed of: about 700 pupils, the 
majority of whom come from humble homes. 
Even with a rather low standard of require- 
ments, we were unable to qualify more than 
forty for glee club or more than twenty-five 
for orchestra. Fortunately there were a few 
in each group who had fair ability. The writer, 
who has had the privilege of conducting this 
work, is a member of the department of 
science ; he is not a professional musician. He 
wishes to state that any success which has 
attended the work is largely due to the hearty 
co-operation and support of the principal of the 
school, a man of unusual breadth of vision 
and high educational ideals, and to the spirit 
of loyal sympathy and helpfulness manifested 
by the entire faculty at all times. 

It has seemed wise to devote somewhat 
more time to orchestral music than to singing 
because it has undoubtedly made the stronger 
appeal to the student body. Also, one period 
per week is devoted to singing in our school. 
Again, most of our pupils hear and take part 
in the singing of good music at church services, 
whereas they hear very little orchestra music 
that is worth while. 

While we have maintained an orchestra and 
glee club in our school since its erection, fifteen 
years ago, it is only during the last three 
years that we have been awake to the possi- 
bilities of what could be accomplished. 

One rehearsal a week is held, with an occa- 
sional extra rehearsal preceding some special 
event. Point credit is given as for classroom 
work since the students devote outside time 
to preparation. We believe this to be a helpful 
factor. 

The student body is given good music when- 
ever possible. Each weekly assembly opens 
and closes with an orcnestra selection. Both 
orchestra and glee club assist in providing 
music for all school functions. In addition 
many assembly periods are devoted to special 
musical programs. 

At the first rehearsal last year the orchestra 
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members were asked to suggest the names of 
selections which they would like to play. Many 
suggestions were made, nearly all of which 
were jazz or of a very light nature. The situa- 
tion was met by selecting with some care other 
pieces, which while being bright and lively, 
possessed qualities of really good music. As 
rehearsals progressed we gradually brought in 
music of a more serious nature, overtures and 
selections from operas. The interest of the 
members steadily increased; they took more 
pleasure in their practice, and worked with 
such fine zeal and spirit that it became an in- 
spiration to their leader. 

Never have we seen such spontaneous re- 
sponse as when the orchestra first played a 
selection from the opera “ Tannhauser.” They 
literally devoured it. Other opera selections 
were studied and mastered. Toward the last 
of the year Rubinstein’s “Reve Angelique ” 
was taken up. Its effect on the orchestra was 
very impressive. They worked as they had 
never worked before, and when as a crown- 
ing achievement it was played on graduation 
night, it was beautifully done and won a storm 
of applause. 

Near the end of the year the orchestra were 
asked which of all the pieces they had played 
they like the best. Eighteen of the twenty 
members replied “ Tannhauser,” the remaining 
two voting for another opera selection. Many 
times they were tested by being asked what 
piece they would like to play during the re- 
mainder of a rehearsal. With few exceptions 
the answers were in favor of some really fine 
selection. Their interest in jazz was destroyed. 

Several special programs were presented to 
the whole school during the assembly periods, 
of which the following will serve as an illus- 
tration. The period was largely devoted to the 
opera “Il Trovatore.” A student gave a brief 
sketch of the life of Verdi. Another student 
told the story of the opera, while the various 
themes which the orchestra was to play were 
suggested at the piano and placed in the story 
as it progressed. This was followed by the 
orchestra selection. The program concluded 
with the reading of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
poem “The Chambered Nautilus,” which was 
then sung by the glee club, accompanied by the 
orchestra. 

The applause given assured us that our efforts. 
were not in vain. The eagerness with which 
the student body looked forward to the next 
special program and their enthusiastic praise 
far exceeded our expectations. 

The effect of our music on the school was 
manifested in many ways. Many members of 
the faculty who watched carefully the reaction 
of the pupils were convinced that very definite 
progress had been made in developing a love 
for fine music. We know our school was hap- 
pier and better because of it. Many pupils 
were inspired to learn to play some instrument 
and others to learn to sing in order that they 
might join the organizations. The whole 
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school took pride in such a definite achievement 
in their midst. 

When the attention of the pupils’ was called 
to a serious defect in the orchestra due to 
the lack of bass instruments, which could be 
remedied by the addition of an organ, they 
voluntarily started a campaign to raise the 
necessary funds. Every member of the school 
took part. Within three weeks a large reed 
organ, costing over $400, was installed and pay- 
ments were completed within four months. 
Later, realizing that the organ was too small 
for our needs, we were able to exchange it for 
a much larger, two-manual organ with foot- 
notes, paying for it entirely from the proceeds 
of student activities. 

The graduating class gave $350 from their 
class fund for the promotion of music in the 
school, their chief purpose being to provide 
musical scholarships and instruments for at 
least two members of the freshman class. In- 
struments were selected to fill gaps in the 
orchestra. These scholarships will be perma- 
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nently maintained by future graduating classes, 

Our plans for this year include programs on 
the operas “ Aida,” “Carmen,” “Faust” and 
“ Lohengrin,” also programs devoted to various 
composers. Our musical activities have 
attracted such favorable comment that several 
local musicians of talent have volunteered to 
assist us in some of these programs. 

A large chorus of about 400 voices under the 
direction of the city supervisor of music has 
been organized. It meets once a week and 
is studying selections from various operas and 
oratorios, and is accompanied by the organ and 
orchestra. 

In conclusion may we make the plea that 
music be given more thoughtful consideration; 
that more time be devoted to it; that superin- 
tendents and principals endeavor to include in 
their faculties teachers with sufficient musical 
ability to carry on these activities; and that 
special effort be made in all possible ways to 
develop in the coming generation a deep love 
and appreciation of good music. 





REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check 


progressive movements.] 


notably important aad 


MABEL M. ANDERSON, BOSTON 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIETY FORMED IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS 

Dr. Walter E. Fernald, superintendent of 
the Massachusetts School for the Feeble 
Minded at Waverley, was elected president at 
the organization of this new society on April 
25, at the Hotel Somerset, Boston. 

The object of the society is the consideration 
of all matters relating to mental diseases, espe- 
cially preventive measures. It is said to be the 
only state society of its kind in the United 
States. ; 

Other officers elected were: Vice-president, 
Dr. George M. Kline, commissioner of the State 
Department of Mental Diseases; secretary- 
treasurer, Dr. Ralph M. Chambers, assistant to 
Commissioner Kline; counsellors, Dr. William 
Healey of the Judge Baker Foundation, and 
Dr. Frederick H. Packard, superintendent of 
the McLean Hospital for the Insane at Waver- 
ley. 

SS 


BOSTON CODE OF CONDUCT FOR SCHOOL BOYS 


A code of conduct drawn up last year by 
William H. Cunningham, headmaster of the 
High School of Commerce, Boston, for the 
use of his own pupils has been adopted by so 
many similar institutions all over the United 
States that it seems probable that the Boston 
idea of proper schoolboy behavior will soon 
become the standard of the country. 

Mr. Cunningham called his code “ Good Man- 
ners and Conduct,” and wrote it in much the 
same spirit that Lord Chesterfield wrote his 
famous letters to his son. The first part deals 


with the general principles of conduct and the 
reasons therefor. His four chief injunctions 
are: “Be honest; be kind; have courage; and 
work hard.” 

The second section is devoted to the details 
of courtesy and good manners which are most 
important for school boys to remember. Some 
of the headings are: “On the Street Car”; 


“On the Street”; “In the Classroom”; “At 
Games”; and “Courtesy in Business.” 
—Oo— 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE JUNIOR 
HIGH CURRICULUM 

Dr. H. G. Lull of Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege has just made a series of studies toward 
remaking the junior high school curriculum 
through practical investigations in two Kansas 
cities, Emporia and Hutchinson. The results 
are given in “ Teaching,” the official magazine 
of the College. 

Of course these institutional materials of 
the community must not crowd out the impor- 
tant remote materials of the curriculum, but 
direct experience in community affairs provides 
the point of departure for the more remote 
problems of life. 

The simpler institutions, such as retail busi- 
nesses, manufactories, personal service institu- 
tions, social agencies, religious organizations, 
and city and town governments, are suitable 
subjects for study in the junior high schools. 

The institutions should be studied first by 
the teachers in terms of their social function 
and then correlated with the existing courses 
of study. 
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As an illustration of successful correlation, 
it was found that the study of the local auto- 
mobile agency and garage fitted into geog- 
raphy, history, community civics, mathematics 
and manual training. 

These analyses would make excellent sub- 
jects of study for normal school pupils. 


——@—— 
THE YEAR 1923 AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The total budget income for the year ending 
August 31, 1923, was $2,048,968.91. The sur- 
plus on August 31 was $10,271.54. Thus it will 
be seen that the University is now operating 
on a very sound financial basis, and that expen- 
ditures are being kept well within the available 
income, with a considerable margin to apply 
to the liquidation of the Building Loan Fund. 

During the academic year 1922-1923 the fol- 
lowing members of the faculty of Stanford 
University were selected as heads of national 
organizations: Professor Edward C. Franklin, 
American Chemical Society; Professor Harris 
J. Ryan, American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers; Professor Lewis J. Terman, American 
Psychological Association; Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, American Medical Association. 

le RD 
THE HOOVER WAR LIBRARY AT STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 


The great World War with all its mass of 
human woe and its complexity of human ex- 
perience will offer for generations to come 
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the greatest source of study as to the behavior 
of the human race. 

Through the establishment of the Hoover 
War Library a unique opportunity has been 
given Stanford University to take a position 
of leadership in historical studies. At the 
present time the library contains over 125,000 
titles. It is being rapidly organized, catalogued 
and bound, so that it can be readily used by 
students. Already several important studies 
including “ The German Revolution, 1918-1919,” 
by Associate Professor Ralph Haswell Lutz, 
have been written. Probably the University 
has the greatest collection on Russia outside 
of that country, and certainly one of the three 
other great collections upon the war. Thus it 
is inevitable that in the future many scholars 
will turn to Stanford for research studies. 

aaneediieumeas 

Professional preparation is as necessary for 
teachers as it is for doctors, lawyers or minis- 
ters. If we are unwilling to have our bodies 
treated by doctors who have not completed a 
thorough course of study and who have not had 
practice as internes in hospitals, and if we do 
not ask legal advice of anyone who has not 
studied law and passed the bar examinations, 
it is much more necessary to have those who 
deal with the minds and characters of children, 
which require even more delicate diagnosis and 
treatment, entrusted to the care of those who 
have been specifically trained for the work. 

—Maryland “ Citizens’ Catechism.” 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


OF MAKING MANY BOOKS. 


There has been an enormous increase in the total number 
of books sold in this country during the last decade. But 
it is surprising to learn that the yearly number of titles has 
been steadily diminishing, although 1923 shows a slight in- 
crease over 1922. In 1913 the number of book titles pub- 
lished in this country was 10,300. while in 1923 it was 
7,500, This is due to the greatly increased cost of produc- 
tion, which has made publishers constantly more cautio:s 
in the reading and acceptance of manuscripts by new 
writers, so that, on the whole, it is more difficult for the 
author of a first book to get it published than it was ten 
years ago. 

On the other hand, sales of individual books have greatly 
increased. Where, in 1913, the sale of 8,000 copies of a 
biography was considered phenomenal, sales of 80,000 or 
more have been recorded for similar books during the past 
year. Yet the number of titles in biography has fallen off 
in yearly averages during the past twenty years. Fiction 
appears to be the one stable article, the yearly average in 
novel titles during thirty years remaining nearly constant. 
In spite of the depressing intelligence tests, some of which 
have apparently aimed to show that we are a race of 
morons, and the equally depressing statements of critics 
that we are deteriorating in other ways, sales of books 
indicate a constantly increasing intellectual curiosity on the 
part of the great reading public. 

The great sale of such books as Wells’ “Outline of His- 
tory” and Strachey’s “Queen Victoria” shows that Ameri- 
cans are reaching out for information wherever they can 
get it. There has also been a rising demand for religious 
books. Poetry and drama at least hold their own. Book- 
shops, individual, collective, and some on wheels, have 
been springing up all over the country, nearly 200 new 
ones having been reported during the past year. 


—— = 


WHAT IS THE CHEAPEST LABOR IN THE 
WORLD? 


[New York Daily.] 


What is the cheapest labor in the world? Not the tribes- 
man’s who carries a pack in Africa or the coolie’s who 
shoves a sampan on the Chinese river. No; but the wife's 
and mother’s in the home. 

No man who earns twenty dollars a week and gives his 
wife fifteen dollars of it but thinks he is a model husband, 
supporting her and the family. And then descends upon 
her the municipal government, which insists that she get 
her children to school clean and, if possible, neat; the wel- 
fare workers, who tell her how she must keep her prem- 
ises sanitary and her children’s food nourishing and varied; 
the landlord, the shopkeepers and her old man _ himself, 
who thinks he has a right to a little bit of comfort and 
relaxation at home. 

She is no fool. She may not be formally educated, but 
she is no fool. Inefficiency goes under in the struggle she 
has to go through. She knows all about the eight-hour 
day; she works two of them in every twenty-four hours. 
She knows all about the theory of recreation from change 
of type of work; she has half a dozen types of work; all 
steady jobs. She knows all about fatigue points, too, from 
constant, practical experience. 

Why does she so seldom strike? Partly because of the 
human tendency to stay in a rut; habit that William James 
called the “great flywheel of society.” Partly from pride; 
most of us would rather go to smash than be pitied by our 


neighbors. Partly from the persistence of that traitor to 
self-interest, the maternal instinct; she goes on year after 
year, racking her body with hard labor and her brain witir 
worry, every so often facing suffering and even death to 
give another life to the world, recognizing the grimness of 
her lot, but accepting it often with hardly even a complaint. 

Surely she ought to have a paragraph to herself in the 
constitution of every labor organization. For if the rights 
of any sort of labor, under any sort of conditions, deserve 
to be recognized hers deserve to be. 


—o——_ 
FIFTEEN ADVERTISERS QUIT BILLBOARDS. 


Fifteen corporations have agreed to abolish highway 
billboard and poster advertising, which has disfigured high- 
ways and marred scenery. Among the fifteen are some of 
the largest users of outdoor advertising, the latest to agree 
being the Standard Oil Company of New York, which an- 
nounced that it also would present architects’ plans for 
model filling stations to concessionaries- Unsightly re- 
freshment stands are also likely to be removed. 

Other large national advertisers who have pledged them- 
selves to abolish highway billboards are Kirkman & Son,. 
soap; Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, Pillsbury Four 
Mills Company, Washburn-Crosby Company, Standard Oil 
Company of California, Champion Spark Plug Company, 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Sun Oil Company, Hood 
Rubber Company, Ajax Rubber Company, Ward Baking 
Company, Dodge Bros., Gulf Refining Company and the 
Fleischmann Company, yeast.—Associated Press. 


———— Oe 


DID SONGS WIN OUR LIBERTY? 


The writer, in conversation a few days ago with Pro- 
fessor John Kennedy, asked him if he really believed song 
had as much to do with the saving of the nation as it was 
given credit for. Mr. Kennedy replied: “The saying, 
‘Let me write the songs of a people, and I care not who 
makes their laws,’ was borne out fully in the Civil War. 
The union and democratic liberty were saved by song. 
With the exception perhaps of the Greeks of the Golden 
Age, the people of the northern states of the 50’s and 60's 
were the best educated people ever seen in any country. 
They were educated on song. They were educated in the 
district schools. And the school readers of those days 
were collections of the noblest songs that ever came from 
the soul and genius of man. Songs of liberty, songs of 
struggles for liberty, songs of heroism and devotion, songs 
of appeal to make the most out of life, songs of the good, 
the true, the beautiful. Nearly every fine thing that had 
ever been said or sung on a fine subject all the way down 
from Demosthenes to Daniel Webster was crammed into 
those readers. It was Angel’s food, and it prepared a peo- 
ple for the great crisis of the ages. They sprang to the 
defence of the union with a perfect passion for liberty and 
union. And to the songs that carried them into the war 
they added the songs that sustained them in the war and 
carried them to victory. Those wonderful songs, songs of 
enlistment, songs of toilsome marches, songs of the clash 
and crash of battle, songs of the hospital, songs of prison, 
songs of home, songs of the anxiously waiting ones. But 
no song of despair, or surrender or submission. Those 
school readers should be preserved in every historical 
museum as wonderful exhibits, and monuments should he 
erected to their compilers. And with them should be ap- 
pended the aftermath of war-songs.—From the Greeley 
(Ia.) Home Press. 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


NEW MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING. 
Elementary and Advanced Courses, Based Upon Intro- 
ductory Course by Charles F. Rittenhouse, College of 
Business Administration, Boston University. Williams 
and Rogers Series. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Boston, Atlanta: American Book Company. 

Boston University College of Business Administratioa 
has attained high esteem because of the success of the 
students in the business world. It is one of the most suc- 
cessful business colleges in the country, and “New Modera 
Illustrative Bookkeeping” has all the elements upon which 
the reputation of the Boston University College of Busi- 
ness Administration rests. 

In the teaching of a subject like elementary bookkeeping, 
where instruction in the theory and practice in the art must 
keep pace with each other, it is difficult under the most 
favorable conditions of admission and grading to secure 
such uniformity of progress as will render the class 
method most advantageous. Where the admission is ir- 
regular with pupils of a wide range of ability entering day 
by day, it is not possible to group pupils into classes of any 
considerable size. In other words, it is necessary so to ar- 
range the work as to allow each pupil to progress according 
to his ability and the time he wishes to devote to the sub- 
ject. 

In the beginning sets no business papers are used, since 
it would impose a double burden on the beginner—that of 
learning bookkeeping technique, and the use of business 
papers, both new to him. After the student has had a 
chance to become well grounded in the application of the 
fundamental principles of Bookkeeping, business papers 
are introduced, both incoming and outgoing, thus giving 
the pupil practice in handling all the papers which would 
be used in the kind of business under consideration. 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL IN NEW ENGLAND BEFORE I865. By 
Emit Duncan Grizzell, Ph.D., University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Cloth. Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

No phase of the history of the early public schools of 
America is as definite in every detail and as interesting 
in fact and philosophy as is the record of the high schools 
of New England prior to the Civil War, and their story 
has never been as well told as by Professor Grizzell in the 
“Origin and Development of the High Schools of New 
England Before 1865.” As Professor Arthur L. Jones 
well says :— . 

From the standpoint of comparative education, the pub- 
lic school system of the United States is entirely anomal- 
ous. It presents a strange mixture of somewhat incon- 
gruous parts. In origin it represents elements that were 
‘brought from England by the Puritans, and adopted with- 
out modification. Other elements were taken from other 
various European sources, while still others are apparently 
indigenous. It has grown partly by accretion and partly 
by modification and blending of the diverse elements of 
which it is composed. One of the mast interesting of its 
parts is the public high school. In this respect our system 
is unique; no institution like it is found in any other 
country. 

What was its origin? What were the influences, politi- 
‘cal, economic, and social, that brought it into being and 


that caused its development? Although the date and place 
of the first public high school have been known for years 
and the general circumstances under which it was established 
are well understood, the real social and economic causes for 
its development are still somewhat uncertain. Histories of 
education, for the most part, merely repeat statements long 
current in educational literature. Definite information 
regarding the high school for the period from 1821 to 1865 
has been singularly lacking. A preliminary investigation 
into original school documents in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, brought the conviction that there was much valuable 
material in this period not yet discovered and awaiting 
only the person who was sufficiently well trained in meth- 
ods of research to bring this to light, and sufficiently well 
grounded in history and political science to interpret the 
material found. 


In his study, Dr. Grizzell has made a distinct con- 
tribution to the history of education. He has conclusively 
shown that the public high school, in New England at 


least, is distinctively American both in organization and 
purpose. It may or may not be true that the American 
four-year high school has outlived its usefulness and should 
give way to another and better type of institution. But, 
even if this should prove true, it can no longer be attributed 
to the essentially undemocratic origin of the school result- 
ing from grafting a Prussian institution upon our newly- 
developing school system. Dr. Grizzell not only convinc- 
ingly demonstrates the indigenous character of the high 
school, but also points out some of the most important 
political, economic and social influences that have caused 
its phenomenal growth. 


CHINA: YESTERDAY AND TODAY. By E. T. Wil- 
liams, University of California. Cloth. Maps and 
Illustrations. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. 

For a student to leave the junior high school and not 
know all that it is important that an American should 
know about China is so absurd as to border on educational 
criminality. 

The importance and significance of the information is 
not a matter of abstract value. It is vitally important 
because the boys and girls now in school will have to deal 
with fierce problems of which China will be a prominent 
part. 

The yellow peril need not scare us as a race peril, but 
the conditions in China, where bandits captured most cul- 
tured Christian women of wealth and kept them until 
their financial and other demands were met, are as serious 
a menace as was the yellow fever in the West Indies. 

International disease is liable to be alarming when the 
boys and girls of today assume responsibility for dealing 
with foreign affairs. 

China is like a sleeping giant who may awake and shake 
off the lethargy of centuries. At the present time even the 
progressive forces of the nation itself cannot predict what 
the morrow will bring forth. 

Consequently, a book such as this by Professor Wil- 
liams, which bears the hallmark of painstaking research 
and authority, is worthy of careful attention. The author 
lived many years in the celestial kingdom. He shows us 
that he became one of the people, in the sense of thinking 
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their thoughts. China includes widely scattered provinces 
and covers a tremendous territory. The people of the 
north and south are alien in dress, looks, manners and 
customs, from each other. A historical survey and ap- 
pendix of useful information are introduced, which serve 
to show the steps by which China reached her present 
position and—more important still—the forces which are 
again leavening the lump of her civilization. 


CREATIVE CHEMISTRY. Descriptive of Recent 
Achievements in the Chemical Industries. By Edwin E. 
Slosson. Cloth. With many illustrations. 311 pages. 
New York: The Century Company. 

We have recently been using winnowings from Modern 
Revelations of Chemistry on the platform, rescuing the 
wonders from various scientific sources. We have had an 
impression that it was one of our most significant platiorm 
creations, and now all this and vastly more is popularly 
available in “Creative Chemistry” by Edwin E. Slosson, a 
book brilliantly inspiring as well as nobly informing. 

The use Dr. Slosson makes of the marvels of Creative 
Science is as great a public service as anything we have 
seen in any publication in many a year. He not only 
masses all of the miraculous revelations of Nitrogen, Coal 
Tar, Rubber, the Electric Furnace, Corn Products and 
Solidified Sunshine, but he broadcasts the facts as though 
they were fanciful, radiating science as though it were a 
table of stone from Sinai. He gives a sacred glow to the 
products of forest and mine as though these revelations 
were the voice of God passing the truths of creation around 
the globe by divine radiophone. 


THE ROMANTIC AGE IN ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
By Antonio Cippico, lecturer in Italian Language and 
Literature, University of London. Boston: The Medici 
Society. Cloth. xiii+97 pages. 

The Medici Society is best known for its magnificent 
reproductions of works of art and for the publication of 
books dealing with the art of various countries. In the 
publication of this interesting study by Sig. Cippico, it 
shows that- its interests are more broadly cultural than 
many of us were aware. The author is a most entertain- 
ing writer and a solid scholar, and his all too brief study ‘s 
a real contribution to our knowledge of the Romantic 
Movement in Europe in general and in Italy in particular. 
After a few general remarks on the significance of Roman- 
ticism, he passes to a rapid survey of Italy in the eigh- 
teenth century, with the beginnings of Romanticism ia 
Parini, Alfieri, and Cesarotti. The second chapter deals 
with Italian Romanticism after the French Revolution, the 
German influence (Novalis, Fichte, Schlegel), reaction and 
compromise, and those splendid figures, Ugo Foscolo and 
Alessandro Manzoni. The third and last chapter deals 
with the contest between classicists and romanticists, the 
romanticism of Manzoni and his famous “Betrothed” (I 
Promessi Sposi), and the followers of Manzoni. Delight- 
fully written, readable and informative, Cippico’s sketch :s 
a real service to the cause of Italian culture. 


ALSEA TEXTS AND MYTHS. By Leo J. Frachten- 
berg. (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American 
Ethnology. Bulletin 67.) Washington: Government 
Printing Office. Cloth. 304 pages. 

One of the most interesting phases of the scientific work 
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carried on by the United States Government is the re- 
search into American ethnology. The list of publications 
dealing with the folklore, customs, and social structure of 
American Indian life produced by the unpretentious, 
underpaid, yet scholarly specialists of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology is an imposing one, and one of which 
every American ought to be proud. Dr. Frachtenberg’s 
book is an especially valuable contribution, being of inter- 
est both to the student of folklore and to the linguist. 
Part of the material presented was collected by Dr. Liv- 
ingston Farrand, now president of Cornell University, 
who has done so many useful and notable things in such 
a variety of fields of endeavor. Dr. Frachtenberg has 
carefully edited the material, providing in addition to the 
Alsea text a parallel English translation, and, in the earlier 
selections in the volume, an interlinear translation as well. 
He has also given us an interesting introduction and com- 
plete vocabularies. Besides the folklore interest, the tales 
furnish a reliable basis for a good grammatical sketch of 
the Alsea language. 


THE SILENT READING HOUR. Third Reader. By 
Guy Thomas Buswell and William H. Wheeler. Illus- 
trated by Lucile Enders and Matilda Brener. Chicago: 
Wheeler Publishing Company. 

“The Silent Reading Hour” series continues providing 
attractive and important material with beautiful iluminat- 
ing illustrations which can be used with any basal series 
of readers so far as the learning of the mechanics of read- 
ing is concerned. The reading matter is especially appeal- 
ing to boys and girls, and there is an exceptionally large 
amount of good material. 


_* ~~ 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 





“Elementary School Cost in the State of New York.” 
Report Prepared for Commission by R. O. Stoops.—‘The 
Fiscal Administration of City School Systems.” Report 
Prepared for Commission by J. R. McGaughy.—“The Cost 
and Support of Secondary Schools in the inte of New 
York.” Report Prepared for Commission by Charles 
W. Hunt. Reports Reviewed and Presented by the 
Educational Finance Inquiry Commission, Under the 
Auspices of the American Council on Education.—“Talks 
on Education.” y E. A. Hardy, B. A.—‘“The Boys’ Own 
Book of Politics.” By William G. Shepherd. New York 
City: The Macmillan Company. 

“Sans Famille.” By Hector Malot. Edited by Robert 
Fouré and Héléne Fouré. New York, Chicago: Charles 
E. Merrill Company. 

“Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, Vol- 
ume CXI, Number II.” “Labor Disputes and the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” By Edward Berman, Ph.D. 
New York: Columbia University. London: P. §. King & 
Son, Ltd. 

“The Spirit of America.” By Angelo Patri. Illus- 
trated by Hanson Booth and Francis J. Rigney. New 
York City: The American Viewpoint Society, Inc. 

“A First Year of Latin.” By William A. Jenner and 
Alice C. Grant. Boston, New York, Chicago: Benjamin 
H. Sanborn & Company. 

“Seven Short Stories.” By French Authors. Edited 
by H. J. Chaytor, M. A. Cambridge, England: Cambridge 
University Press. 

“Teachers’ Manual for Workaday Arithmetic.” By Mar- 
garet M. Campbell.—‘‘Pioneers of the Kindergarten in 
America.” New York: The Century Company. 

“Education of Gifted Children.” By Lulu M. Stedman. 
Price, $1.80.—‘‘Modern Algebra, Ninth School Year.” 
Price, $1.36.—“Modern Mathematics, Eighth School Year.” 
Price, 88 cents.—‘Modern Mathematics, Seventh School 
Year.” Price, 88 cents. By Raleigh Schorling and John 
R. Clark. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Company. 

“The Administration of the Part-Time School in the 
Small Community, Part ” By Ralph Edward Berry. 
Berkeley, California: Division of Vocational Education 
of the University of California and of the State Board 
of Education. 

“From Renaissance to Revolution.” By Sylvia 
Benians.—“Daedalus, or Science and the Future.” By J. 
B. S. Haldane. Price, $1.00. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. ' 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events im any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Danbury, Conn., pays Superinten- 
dent Frank K. Watson $5,500. We 
were misled to understate the salary 
in the issue of April 24. It is one of 
the best salaries in Connecticut. 


There are 550,830 enrolled in the 
kindergartens of the United States, an 
increase of 44,881 in one year. 


With the formal inauguration of 
Dr. Robert E. Vinson, as president of 
the Western Reserve College October 
16, 17 and 18, a campaign to raise a 
$20,000,000 endowment fund for the 
consolidation of eight of Cleveland’s 
small colleges into one large univer- 
sity will be launched. The _ eight 
schools to be consolidated are: West- 
ern Reserve, Case School of Applied 
Sciences, Cleveland School of Educa- 
tion, Cleveland School of Art, Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, Western Re- 
serve Historical Society Museum, 
Lakeside Hospital, Maternity Hospital 
and Babies Hospital. 


Nearly two-thirds of the girls of 
Virginia who graduated from _ ac- 
credited high schools went to teacher- 
training schools last year. 


The University of Chicago has an- 
nounced that the committee of award 
of the John Billings Fiske prize for 
poetry has reported unanimously that 
none of the poems submitted by 
Americans was worthy of the award. 
John Matthews Manly says: “I do not 
recall any other year since the founda- 
tion of the prize in which the commit- 
tee would not have felt justified in 
assigning the prize to one of the con- 
testants. I suppose we must be con- 
tent to realize that poetic inspiration 


does not flow in a steady stream and 
to hope that in the future its flow will 
not be too intermittent.” 


Edwin F. Gay, editor of the New 
York Evening Post for four years, re- 
turns to Harvard University as Pro- 
fessor of Economic History. 





Hubert Biermans, an officer of the 
Belgo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany of Shawigan, Quebec, has do- 
nated $1,000,000 to the University of 
Paris, to be used for the education of 
Belgian students. The Canadian busi- 
ness man made most of his fortune in 
Belgium and therefore desires to do 
something for the people of that coun- 
try. wail 


“Are the elementary and secondary 
schools really preparing their students 
to take their places in society, if they 
are not able to go to college?” is sug- 
gested by Dean Laura H. Carnell oi 
Temple University, Philadelphia, as 
one of the most important subjects’ to 
be considered in the educational con- 
ference to be held in May in New 
York City. 

“Ts our curriculum serving its pur- 
pose and, if not, how should it be 
changed?” Dean Carnell asks and 
presents as a topic to be discussed at 
this gathering of American educators 
which promises to be the largest and 
most comprehensive meeting of its 
kind ever held in educational history. 

The educational conference is to be 
held from May 23 to 31 as a part of 
the celebration of the tercentenary of 
the first settlement of the New Nether- 
lands territory as suggested by procla- 
mation of Governor Alfred Smith of 
the State of New York, and committee 
headquarters have been opened in the 
Hotel McAlpin for the conference, 
and also for the exposition to be held 


coincident with it, and to present to. 
the general public the remarkable ad- 
vance that has been made in American 
education in these three hundred years. 

Frederick W. Ball, president of the 
board oi education, Newark, N. J., and. 
David B. Corson, superintendent of 
schools of that city, were appointed to. 
the committee in the list of delegates 
that are being appointed by mayors of 
the principal cities. 





The State University of Colorado is. 
to have a “Bowl” to accommodate 
25,000 persons. When the _ stadium, 
the first big athletic out-of-doors 
auditorium in the Intermountain 
region, is completed in September 
Colorado University will have an 
athletic equipment costing in all half 
a million dollars. 





The resignation of Dr. Mary Mills 
Patrick, founder of Constantinople 
Women’s College, and for thirty-four 
years its president, is announced by 
the executive committee of the 
college. She will be succeeded by Miss 
Kathryn Newell Adams, a member of 
the faculty. Dr. Patrick will return to 
the United States at the close of the 
present college year. She has devoted 
fifty-three years to American educa- 
tional work in the Near East. 


Floyd W. Gray is now representing 
the Webster Dictionaries in the coun- 
try as a whole, having become identi- 
fied with G. and C. Merriam Company 
of Springfield, Mass. Mr. Gray has 
for many years had charge of the 
Allyn and Bacon interests in Ohio. He 
will for the present continue his resi- 
dence at 135 Tibet road, Columbus, O. 
Mr. Gray’s enterprise and professional 
personality make him an _ important 
added asset to the Merriam manage- 
ment. 
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Malden, Mass., has had a summer 
camp for sub-normal children of pub- 
lic and parochial schools for five 
years. 

The State University of Virginia 
will have a budget of $1,127,000 this 
year. 


In co-operation with the Board of 
Health, and under the direction of the 
school physician, Dr. Francis B. Tyson, 
the Leonia, N. J., Board recently ad- 
ministered the Toxin-Anti treatments 
for diphtheria to all primary children 
whose parents had signified their will- 
ingness to have the treatments given. 

These treatments were so success- 
fully administered that instead of 
dreading the ordeal, the children 
eagerly looked forward to the day 
when the doctor and school nurse were 
to come to give the treatments. A 
visitor passing the doctor’s outer office 
would have heard the laughter and joy 


of the little ones as they compared the 
designs painted in iodine on the various 
arms. One had an Easter bunny, 
another a carrot, one a picture of his 
teacher, another has his own likeness. 
Each made his choice, the nurse mak- 
ing the rough drawing with the brush. 

The syringes had been filled with the 
serum and wrapped up in towels out 
of sight of the children. Along came 
a little mosquito, buzzing away, and bit 
bunny rabbit right in the neck. The 
terror of it all was gone. The play 
element had taken its place. In not 
one case was there difficultv in giving 
the treatment. 

The success of this novel treatment 
should be credited to Dr. Frances B. 
Tyson, school physcian, and the school 
nurse, Miss Grace Jackson. 


The California State Association 
has 22,000 enrolled members. 


Dr. Charles H. Judd is to direct the 
survey of the high schools of Pennsyl- 
vania by appointment by State Com- 
missioner J. George Becht. 


At the annual meeting of the Florida 
branch of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciations held in Tampa, Fla., Mrs. L. 
M. Anderson, Tampa, was eiecied 
president of the state association. 
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Dr. C. Irving Fisher, who died sug. 
denly at Lockport, N. Y., on April 26, 
was one of the eminent profession 
men who graduated from the Bridge, 
water, Mass., State Normal Schoo} 
He also graduated from the Harvard 
Medical School.. He was port physi. 
cian of Boston, was superintendent of 
the Massachusetts State Hospital for 
eight years, and of the famous Presby. 
terian Hospital of New York for near 
a quarter of a century. He was 
prominent in his profession, in church 
leadership, and was an_ effective 
speaker on public occasions and writer 
on scientific subjects. 


——s 


Emery W. Harvey, one of the as 
sociate directors of D. C. Heath and 
Company, long-time manager of the 
company from their Pittsburg office, ‘s 
now enjoying the balmy atmosphere of 
California with headquarters 18 
Second street, San Francisco. This 
announcement carries me back to the 
days when we were one of the “Ad 
visers” of “Collamore Heath,” the 
original “D. C.,” in introducing | hig 
business on the Pacific Coast through 





Casper W. Hodgson, then of Stan. 
ford University. 
Harry H. Lowry goes from _ the 


superintendency of Lexington, Mass, 
to the adjoining city of Waltham, 
succeeding Charles N. Perkins. Mr. 
Lowry is a graduate of Bates College 
Lewiston, Maine, with graduate work 
in Brown University and Harvard. 


The Tampa, Fla., Ciyic Association 
and the Parent-Teachers Association 
of that city are using various forms of 
entertainment for the purpose of 
raising funds to maintain and super. 
vise the school playgrounds. The 
Tampa Junior Board of Trade is 
working in conjunction with them. 


Lynn, Mass., organized a Parent- 


Teachers Association twenty-eight 
years ago. 
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il AUGUST. 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicage.Best Schools, Col- 
ie % 437 Fifth Ave., New York. ae pee 
This §-13: British Association for the Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. booklet, “Teaching 
; Is Advancement of Science, Toronto, 39TH YEAR Peyton Blidg., Spokane, Wn. as a business.” 
0 the Canada. Professor J. C. Fields, 
“Ad Jocal honorary secretary. Room 50, 
the Physics Building, University of 
: he Toronto, Canada. 
Stan OCTOBER MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 
45-16-17: Annual meeting of the and FOREIGN : __, Schools and Families, 
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atin a ers. Established 1889. No charge 
8-11: Seventh National Conference to employers, none for registration, 
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pers 81 Union Square, New York. 
Ti DECEMBER. 

he 
> 1S 29-31: Modern Language Association 


of America, Columbia University, 
New York City. (Secretary, Pro- 


rent ane ee SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 s¥perior agency for 
ent: ’ . : 

. “4 

ight 29-January 3, 1925: American Asso- ie ia a superior people. We 
ciation for the Advancement of Charles W. Mulford. Prop. register only reliable 


Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- i ‘ _ r 
manent secretary, Burton B, Liv- Established 1855 BRANCH OFFICES: candidates. Services 





— ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 1836 Euclid Ave., free to school officials, 
Washington, D. C.) Cleveland, Ohio. 
406 Union Trust Bldg., 
FEBRUARY, 1925. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
a, 22-26: Department of Superinten- 


dence, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
4 


ATTRACTIVE VACATION POSITION WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


Increase Your Year’s Income $300-$500 5 

We desire correspondence with men 

or women who have had teaching ex- NC 
perience between ages 23-45 for work 5 s 
which is dignified, pleasant and profit- 


able. For further information write: * ; 
i 4) Seaiicghe, ‘Balen ttananer Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 


WATIOWAL HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


Zrd and Grand Kansas City, Mo. 





We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 

















FRANK IRVING COOPER 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
CORPORATION SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
lanning 
172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

















We have unusual facilities for placing 
WM. B. ITTNER, F.A.1. A WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 
. “ 9 Boe Eke Be The 
Architect and Schoo] Specialist TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 


Board of Education Building A ENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 
SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI G Long Distance Telephone ‘Manager 
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Do You Know What [t Means 
to Be Free from Worry ? 


Human life would be greatly lengthened were it not for worry about the future. 


Half the illness in this life is caused by worry over things that could be prevented, or that never happen, 
and half the recoveries are postponed by the same cause. 


Worry means lowered vitality, premature old age, reduced efficiency. 
Freedom from worry means just the reverse, and as a result, greatly increases professional success. 


onmemes 














Of all workers, it is most important that the Teacher be free from worry. 


Like Sin and Disease, Worry should be banished from the world, and would be, if everyone co-oper- 
ated for mutual benefit and relief, in some similar way to that by which the T. C. U. has banished worry 


3 These Teachers Have Learned How to Banish Worry 


How the T. C. U. Miss Ella V. Dobbs, Columbia, J. M. Hammond, Principal 


Mo., wrote: “The peace of mind Washington School, Sandpoint, 


Banishes W fe Y | which comes from knowing that Jaaho, wrote: “It is a great feel- 
Orry or ou fepen Sa “vw we to ing of security to know that if 

e ‘on in case of emergency - : 
is worth mdre than the cost. even sickness or accident overtakes me, 














Pays $50.00 a Month when you) 
are totally disabled by accident | 
cr confining sickness. 


Pays $11.67 a Week when yOu are 
quarantined and your salary 
has stopped. | 


Pays $25.00 a Month for illness| 
that does not confine you to 
the house, but keeps you from | 
your work. 


Pays 20 Per Cent increase in 
sick benefits for two months 
when you are confined to an} 
established hospital. 


Pays $333.00 to $1500 for major 
accidents or for accidental) 
loss of life. | 


Pays Double these bLenefits for 
travel accidents sustained | 
through railway, street car, or} 
steamboat wreck. 


Pays Operation benefits in ad-| 
dition to other benefits if your} 
policy has been in force for! 
one year. 

Larger Benefits—Policies issued! 
for increased benefits at pro- 
portionately increased premi- 
ums, for those educators re- 
ceiving larger pay-checks. 




















though one never has occasion to 
present a claim.” 


Miss May Ventioner, Lenora, 
Oklas, wrote: “I think the T. C. U. 
is a great thing for teachers. 
There is nothing to lose, for if you 
are not sick you are winner, and 
if you are, you get pay. I have 
been a member of the T. C. U. 
over two years and I think it’s 
wonderful.” 


Cut Off and Mail This 


It commits you to no action. It 
implies nothing except that you 
would be interested in reading 
our Proposition to Teachers. It 
will be followed by no personal 
solicitation. 

Just fill out, cut off and mall 
the coupon on the right. We shail 
then mail you full particulars of 
how we protect Teachers. Please 
do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 


441 T.C. VU. BUILDING 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Worry-Chasing Coupon 


the T. C. U. at once becomes pay- 
master, affording ample means for 
myself and family until health is 
restored.” 


Miss Ina E. Gittings, Tucson, 
Ariz., wrote: “There is no invest- 
ment so assuring and so reason- 
able as this. The T. C. U. are en- 
tirely friendly and do not try to 
evade their responsibilities.” 


Free Information Coupon - - = 
TO THE T. C, U., 
441 T. C. U, Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me 
the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


Address 


(This coupon places the’ sender under no 








obligation) 
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